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MRS. LATOUR. 


BY A YOUNG LADY OF VIRGINIA.—-IN TWO PARTS. 


PART T. 


“J protest, you’re quite a female La Bruyere !” 
exclaimed Mr. Reynolds, after he had heard Char- 
lotte Burnley conclude~-even to the very last word— 
a flaming panegyric of some lady, who, for the time, 
had control of her fancy. The tone which con- 
veyed this doubtful compliment was. severe and 
dry, and the young lady stopped short; she was 
abashed and angry. 

“ It is the first time in my life,” she said, color- 
ing deeply, “‘ that I ever heard it forbidden to speak 
well of people !” 

“You must, then, have wofully needed instrue- 
tion !” replied her caustic companion. — “ Nothing 
can be more unwise, than, without posséssion of 
proof, to speak either well or ill of anybody. In 
the first case, the person whom you praise, most 
probably does not deserve the character you be- 
stow; and, in that event, you have departed from 
trath, deceived society to the extent of your influ- 
ence, and given currency to qualities which might 
otherwise have been ‘ nailed to the counter,’ by 
the general discretion. In the other—where you 
speak ill of people—they are, perhaps, quite as far 
from meriting the abuse with which you favor 
them; and then your aberration from veracity is 
even a more mischievous dip into falsehood ; be- 
cause, to the extent of your influence, as I before 
provided, you do positive injury ; and that to par- 
ticular individuals, who are, notwithstanding, bet- 
ter, very likely, than yourself. Nay, even when 
proof is in your hands, it is generally imprudent to 
speak either good or ill of character. If the per- 
sons of whom you talk are good, it may be indeli- 
cate, or improper, or painful to themselves to relate 
what you know of them ; for, with truth, you can 
only do so from facts; and these facts, they often 
would desire to conceal. If you make the bad 
your theme, remember that frequently the strong- 
est evidence of their wickedness cannot justify 
the exhibition to society of their evil example; 
unless, indeed, as.rarély happens, its punishment 
could unmediately be made apparent to the mass. 
Instances of what is called poetical justice occur, 
I believe, oftener in real life. than is generally ima- 
gined ; but this cannot, from the nature of things, 
be obvious to the many; and, the cénsequence is, 
that vice is sometimes-envied. You would*there- 
fore do injury even by abusing the wicked. Nor 
does the matter end here. You burt yourself at 
the same time. You acquire the habit of watching 
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your neighbors, instead of yourself—of fruitlessly, 
and worse than fruitlessly, attending to their affairs, 
instead of profitably managing your own—of draw- 
ing upon yourself severe animadversion, to be 
repaid with bitter recrimination! At this point the 
motive of malice comes in, and you establish your- 
self as a gossip and noisy defamer, if you have 
sufficient hardihood—if not, as that vilest of earthly 
creatures—an underhand poisoner of the hearts of 
others. Even you, Miss Burnley, may, by this 
process, become that creeping thing which all men 
dread and all despise—a secret tale-bearer.”’ 

“ Perhaps so!” said Charlotte impatiently. ‘I 
do not care to contest a point which it gives you 
so much pleasure to imagine established.” 

“Pleasure! And of. you—you, the daughter of 
my best friend—you, my god-daughter too! Pshaw, 
you are angry! It is very true in theory, that 
young ladies are all angels; but in practice, and 
when angry—they are distressingly human.” 

“Enough to be angry at, I think,” said Char- 
lotte, shortly. 

* Not at all. I cannot see it. What injustice 
have I done you?” 

“For speaking well of a friend you blame me”— 

“A friend? Is Mrs. Slaughter your friend? 
Then heaven help your character, and mend your 
taste !” 

‘“‘ Here you are falling into an error which you 
ascribe to me, Mr. Reynolds. You are speaking 
ill of Mrs. Slaughter.” 

“T am not. I am only hoping that Heaven 
will keep your character from her handling, and 
direct your taste to some one less devoted to such 
dissections.” 

“ You also suppose me necessarily guilty of de- 
faming privately, as a consequence of long habits 
of evil speaking, lying, and slandering.” 

‘*T am glad you remember so much of the good 
old church catechism. But Ihave done you no 
injustice. The habit of extravagant praise leads 
to the habit of extravagant censure. You will soon 
discover that the object of your admiration does 
not, by a great deal, deserve your eulogium. One 
of two things will then assuredly follow. Either” 
you will, to maintain a show of consistency, con- 
tinue to ascribe to her, a character which you no 
longer believe to be her's ; or, you will run to ano- 
ther extreme, and report of her as unfavorably as 
at first you spoke too warmly. The last, perhaps, 
will be your case, Charlotte, for you are rash and 
thoughtless ; and so far, better than a deceiver upon 
system.” 





“Tam flattered by the compliment,” said Char- 
lotte scornfully. 
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_ If other persons are by, I cannot help amusing 
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Mr. Reynolds stood up before the fire, and tapped 
his silver snuff-box, which was in exact harmony 
with his general appearance. Mr. Reynolds was 
a little gentleman, and dressed with astonishing 
neatness. Mr. Reynolds always wore a suit of 
grey. Ilis hair was grey; his remarkably clear, 
keen, and shrewd eyes were grey. Something 
mingled with the tints of his red and blue com- 
plexion which gave it a decidedly grey tone, and 
he was as upright and active a little gentleman of 
fifty or sixty, as it is possible to conceive. Only 
his boots were black, and you might see your face 
in them. He was a rigid censor, but his judgment 
was right ; a caustic adviser, but his strictures were 
just ; asharp-sighted friend, but his heart was true 
and faithful. He was the torment of his god-daugh- 
ter, but he loved her sincerely, and was most anx- 
ious for her welfare and success in life. She seldom 
bore his remarks with patience ; for, he offered the 
edge of satire too freely ; yet she held him in high 
respect, and generally shunned him as she would the 
plague, because she desired to avoid being imper- 
tinent to him, as, in their debates, she invariably 
became. 

“ But, Charlotte,” he now added, “ you have 
already begun the defamer’s career. Are you not 
always ridiculing people ‘” 

* Not quite always.” 

“* Whenever you can, at least ?” 

“Tf people will be odd, I cannot help seeing it. 
If people will be droll, I cannot choose but laugh. 


them.” 

** At the expense of their superiors ?” 

“ Very likely. The better for the droll, if they 
are laughed at only by their inferiors.” 

“ No, itis not. Their respectability is, to that ex- 
tent, diminished in the eyes of fools, whom other- 
wise, their example might benefit. Now I heard 
you half an hour ago, laughing at Mrs. Latour, 
and arranging a visit to her for the express pur- 
pose of ridiculing her !” 

** Won't it be amusing *” 

* T should not think so.” 

“Why? Are you particularly interested in her?” 

“Not further than regards your business with 
her.” 

“ Mine?” 

“Your’s—the business of lessening her high 
respectability.” 

“Oh! that I cannot do.” 

*“ And of depriving her, by rendering her ridi- 
culous, of an influence in society more beneficial 
probably, than your own.” 

“And all that must follow a laugh at her odd 
ways?” 

‘““Yes, most likely,—and that, too, when these 
odd ways are odd only in your misrepresentations.” 

“‘ Misrepresentations? I will give her to you in 








self to nothing human, but to give one’s sole devo- 
tion to a little curly, white lap-dog, scarcely the 
size of a kitten ‘—to form one’s life by that of the 
pattern heroine of some old musty novel '—study- 
ing, painting, playing upon every instrument under 
the sun, working in all sorts of stitches—in short, 
a blue-stocking hum-dram’s existence, varied by 
venturing according to rule into society, to find out 
what is thought of it all?” 

“*And by such nonsense, you are to lessen her 
weight of character ?” 

** Pshaw, if she has weight of character, it will 
command its worth in respect. People are always 
valued as they deserve.” 

“Very wide of fact !—that is assuming as truth, 
a sophism. Perhaps, in the long run, character 
may assert its own claims ; but what of that? they 
may be lpng concealed; and, in the meanwhile, 
mischief may be busy as a sorrowful consequence. 
Besides—grant that proof should at last be had 
that Miss Burnley’s representations were all untrue, 
what then becomes of Her weight of character?” 
“Oh! come, Mr. Reynolds,” said Charlotte, 
highly incensed, ‘now you are going too far. | 
cannot suffer this! Trust my character to take care 
of itself, if you please, and pray be easy on my ac- 
count. My ‘misrepresentations’ at least are harm- 
less.” 

“There cannot, by -any conceivable possibility, 
be such a thing as a harmless misrepresentation,” 
replied the invincible Mr. Reynolds. “If it hurt 
nobody else, it injures its author.” 

Charlotte’s face crimsoned, and expressed al- 
most ungovernable impatience. 

“‘T prophesy that you will find it so,” added her 
Mentor, fixing his keen eyes upon her angry coun- 
tenance. ‘ Misrepresentation of characters or 
circumstances, be they ever so free from malice at 
first, leads to it at last, and opens the door to mis- 
chief. As none of us know each other perfectly, 
so none of us can pretend to represent truly the 
virtues or faults of others. Therefore, any med- 
dling whatsoever in the matters of other people, 
without their full knowledge and concurrence—and 
tattling of their characters, is meddling with their 
matters—any thing of this sort must lead to evil. 
First, we misrepresent without the motive of ma- 
lice, and then with it; and consequences rush in, 
not more terrible to our victims than to ourselves. 
From such consequences you will perhaps at last 
receive conviction——since you will not otherwise 
receive it!” 

“You've read Bulwer’s last novel—have you!” 
asked Miss Burnley, uncourteously cutting short 
this triumphant prophesy. 

“No!” replied the little grey gentleman, with 
perfect good temper. “ Passing over your want 
of politeness, I reply to your question. I have 
not read it. Paul Clifford’ I did read, and there 





truth and to the life. Is it not odd to attach one’s 


I stopped. His carlier novels, some of them, | 
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greatly admired. But I condemn every attempt to; ing room, whilst Charlotte lingered at the mirror, 


invest crime with interest; and when I saw a rob- 
ber converted into a hero, I saw that the author's 
mind would no longer be a well of pure and spark- 
ling waters. I have never read another of his 
books.” 

“Oh, gracious! you are so strict !” 

‘“ Perhapsso. At least I have not wasted time,” 
replied the sage. ‘ But that was ten o’clock I 
heard struack—was it not?” and he pulled out an 
old-fashioned silver watch. ‘“ Yes, in good truth! 
I must go!” He rose, and ringing the bell for him- 
self, with a freedom from ceremony to which he 
seemed accustomed, he asked for his cane, hat, and 
great-coat. Whilst the servant went for them, 
Charlotte glanced at the old watch, which he still 
held in his hand. 

“ My dear Mr. Reynolds, why don’t you change 
that ugly, old, good-for-nothing watch ?” 

“ An instance that you may be mistaken,” replied 
the old man. “Out even in your account of a 
watch! Ugly, it may be, but not good for nothing. 
One of the best time-keepers I ever saw. Besides, 
an old watch that brings to a man’s mind the me- 
mory of a good father, who has worn it before him, 
is surely good for something.” 

“ Very likely,” said Charlotte, with a long yawn. 
“Good night, Mr. Reynolds. Ah Heaven! what 
a bore!” she added, as she heard the outer door 
close after him; and forthwith she threw herself 
upon a sofa, and seemed to rest in a “rapture of 
repose.” 

“What could my aunt be dreaming of,” she 
thought, “ to leave me here the whole evening, whilst 
she is nodding at a night meeting of people in whose 
sect she is not numbered. She must have left the 
meeting too an hour ago, and, I suppose, has just 
dropped in at Mrs. Simcoe’s, to discuss the lulling 
discourse ! I declare, I wish I had gone with her. 
I might have known that this old man would come, 
and that I should have him all to myself. Ah! how 
tired Iam! how tired! how tired! And as for Mrs. 
Latour, she is absurd, and I cannot, and will not, help 
laughing at her. As beautiful and rich as she is, 
sucha life is nothing but absurdity. Oh, me!” and 
here she yawned again most weariedly, “I wish 
to heaven Mr. Reynolds would fall in love with 
her! I would consent to be bridesmaid, I am sure, 
only to see the ceremony. I would, even if I were 
obliged to carry her pet Nina in my arms to the 
altar, by way of paying for the amusement.” 

Incorrigible Charlotte Burnley! Many a gossip 
has begun as amiably. 

Two days elapsed, during which Miss Burnley 
quite forgot old Mr. Reynolds’ lecture; or, at least, 
so far forgot it, that she was again in charity with 
him. She had appointed this day to go out with 
an acquaintance upon the necessary but unprofita- 
ble errand of morning visiting. True to their 
design, her friend had arrived, and sat in the draw- 








pulling out one last obstinate curl, which refused 
to occupy, beneath her bonnet, the place it had 
held without it. Her aunt,a very old but pleasant- 
looking personage, sat knitting by the fire, in a 
comfortable arm-chair. 

“ It's a pretty curl, notwithstanding,” commented 
Charlotte, as she labored in vain. ‘“* Never to sit 
right in the world, however, I do believe.” 

“T dare say it is wel] enough as it is,” observed 
Mrs. Warner. ‘The weather is so desperately 
cold, that you will not meet a creature on the 
street—and the wind is so high, that not a curl will 
be in place, fifteen minutes after you get out. I 
think I never saw a more unfavorable day for ele- 
gant visiting.” 

* Oh! but, Aunt, this is the loveliest bonnet you 
ever saw, and will bewitch Mrs. Latour, if she 
can condescend to cast her eyes upon it. Every 
body says her taste is perfect; but, for my part, J 
compliment the wealth that buys for her taste and 
a great many other things. I suspect she has 
little to do with the selection of her finery.” 

“ Finery! I always see her elegant—I never 
saw her fine !” 

“ Well—her elegances then. 
fancy with this bonnet to-day. If she do not praise 
it, she has no taste at all. I must go to see her. 
I must laugh at her. She is too deep in sublime 
absurdity to be foregone. I would travel over 
Kamtschatka, to amuse myself with her. Emily, 
do you like this cloak ?” 

“ Beautiful! The lining is so delicate, and the 
fringe so rich.” 

“ Well—I am ready. Good morning, Aunt!” 

“JT can’t return that wish, Charlotte. It would 
sound too much like laughing at you who are 
about to plunge into such a cold and boisterous 
wind. Bless me! I am chilled to think of you! 
The carriage too is gone to the coachmaker’s, to be 
mended.” 

‘“‘T know that—never mind !” 

It is astonishing to think, amidst what discomfort 
Fashion is content to think herself in pleasant cir- 
cumstances. She never minds tight shoes, nor 
breath pent closely up in stays, and pays morning 
visits inthe teeth of the frost—and thinks it some- 
thing to be envied by the vulgar. 

They called at several houses—every body was 
“out” or “engaged.” It was so cold that people 
were unwilling perhaps to be plagued with morn- 
ing visits. Nobody’s door opened to them? Not 
even the usual five minutes thaw by an expiring 
parlor-fire. Charlotte began to shiver. Emily’s 
lips grew blue, and her nose, we fear, had a tinge 
of the ruby. They were, however, near Mrs. 
Latour’s, where, somewhat to the horror of Char- 
lotte, they met Mr. Reynolds, greyer than ever, 
through the influence of the North wind then plea- 
santly prevailing. 
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** Where are you going ?” asked the old man. 

“To see Mrs. Latour, as I told you I intended,” 
replied Charlotte, resolutely. 

“‘Mrs. Latour, Miss Burnley ?” 

* Exactly so, Mr. Reynolds.” 

“ But, you recollect, only three nights ago”— 

“T do, indeed. It is because she is diverting, 
that I am going thither now—partly.” 

“* And partly what else t” 

“* Because it is so cold! Don’t you see? I shall 
sit by her fire, which is always a good one, and she 
will send immediately for cake and wine, as she 
always does, and in time | shall be thawed.” 

“ And occupy the first moments of the comfort 
which she will bestow upon you in laughing at her, 
or in laying up matter for future ridicule of the 
very woman who is kindly entertaining you t” 

“ Just so. Very exactly stated. And very nice 
entertainment too. ‘There are few houses, now-a- 
days, where one gets any thing better than the 
sight of finery.” 

“Aye! because show is all that people care for 
now,” edged in Emily, between her chattering 
teeth. 

“Won't you come in with us, Mr. Reynolds ?” 
said Charlotte, pausing on the steps of Mrs. La- 
tour’s house. ‘ Let me introduce you.” 

‘* | have already had that honor,” answered Mr. 
Reynolds, gravely. 
you really have the heartlessness to do as you have 
said.” He rang the bell. 

“Is Mrs. Latour at home ?”’—to the servant who 
answered it. 

** She is, sir—just come in. Step into this room, 
ladies, if you please.” 

They were ushered into an apartment, in which, 
as Charlotte had furetold, the fire was burning 
cheerfully. Curtains, sofas, carpet, chairs,—all 
the arrangements of every sort, betokened taste, 
comfort, wealth. Upon an ottoman near the fire, 
wrapped in a little warm shawl, lay an exceedingly 
small lap dog, white as a powder-puff, and covered 
with silky curls, but breathing thickly and uneasily, 
and evidently suffering much. 


lashes that drooped from their white lids. Her 
skin, delicately white and smooth, received, upon 
her cheek, a pure and brilliant hue, and her lips 
were vividly red, and exquisite in outline. Nothing 
indeed could be more faultless than her features— 
nothing lovelier than their benevolent, but pensive 
character—nothing more spotless than the fair 
brow, upon which natural curls of the richest and 
darkest auburn fell—and shone. She was very 
young, though a widow—had long lost father, mo- 
ther, all near kindred—was, so far as natural ties 
were concerned, alone in the world—these circum- 
stances accounted for the gentle expression of her 
countenance, which might be called softness, rather 
than melancholy. Possessed of large fortune, in- 
dependent of all other people, free to pursue her 
own tastes, she yet felt, though years had inter- 
vened since they were broken, the want of those 
links to life which were severed by the death of 
her parents. They had been devoted to her, and 
she had been educated by her father—a Frenchman 
of some rank, who had left France in the days of 
the revolution—to the keenest perception of that 
filial sentiment, which is a characteristic of his 
nation. After many difficulties, in a strange land, 
Mr. Latour had, late in life, married an American 
lady, but without foregoing many of the prejudices 
of his own day and country. In compliance with 


“* But I shall go in—to see if| one of these, he had married his daughter at the 


age of fifteen, to a scion of his own house, whom, 
in all his troubles, he had protected with unfailing 
friendship, neither inquiring what her own wishes 
might be, nor troubling himself to consider more 
than the fitness of the match. Francois Xavier 
Emanuel de Latour, however, had unluckily for his 
beau-pére, and fortunately, perhaps, for his wife— 
who cared, at that gay time of childhood, no more 
for him than for every body else—happened to die 
one day, within a week after his marriage, very 
much lamented, and very soon forgotten by every 
one of his friends, except the first and truest—Mr. 
Latour himself. After his death, this excellent 
gentleman, seeing nobody near him whom he par- 


There is some-| ticularly coveted for a son-in-law, applied himself 


thing in the silent endurance of brutes that is very | seriously to the education of his daughter, and for- 


touching. 


It is an appeal to humanity, very apt] bore all further efforts for her establishment in life. 


to reach good hearts. Mr. Reynolds looked with| He entered into trade, displayed great enterprize, 
pity upon the little dog. Charlotte smiled, and said, | industry, and foresight—regained from France, un- 


“It is the pet, Nina. 
Mrs. Latour of course in deep affliction.” 

She had hardly finished the sentence, when Mrs. 
Latour entered. 


I suppose she is ill—and | expectedly, a large portion of his former property, 


through the bequest of a kinsman, who had ob- 
tained possession of it in the troubles, and, in hap- 


Delicately and finely formed—| pier and later days, been enabled to restore it by 


her every movement grace, her face beautiful as} will to Mr. Latour—and in five years after his 
her form, she appeared to Mr. Reynolds—a pro-| daughter became a widow, she was by the death 
fessed admirer of beauty, and as gallant a gentle-| of her parents one of the richest inhabitants of —. 
man of the old school as unflinching deference to} Nevertheless, their loss fell heavily upon her. For 
truth would permit him to be—a very unfit subject |two years she was seldom seen, except by the poor 


for the satire of his companions. 


Her eyes were | and miserable, and, at the end of the third, she was 





large, in color hazel, and full of softness, which | just beginning again to mingle freely in society— 


expression was increased by the long and shadowy 


with something of a reputation for eccentricity, it 




















1842. 
must be avowed, since study, addiction to some of 
the fine arts, great independence of character and 
action, a love of pets, and unbounded charity, were 
some of the traits ascribed toher. With all these, 
however, were mingled unfailing gentleness, deli- 
cacy and reserve, and her beauty, grace, and in- 
vincible self-possession zendered her an object of 
general admiration—an admiration which Charlotte, 
as a rival belle, could not but perceive, and secretly 
resent. 

“Laugh at her! They laugh at her, indeed !” 
thought Mr. Reynolds, whilst he rose to meet the 
lady. “ Truly the jest is a good one!” 

She greeted one and all, gracefully and kindly. 

“You have been pitying my poor little Nina, 
Mr. Reynolds *” she said, looking at the dog as 
she passed. ‘] fear she suffers greatly, but ] am 
afraid I cannot lessen that. She has taken cold, 
they tell me, and I reproach myself for having 
rendered her dependent upon cares, which, for once, 
have been cruelly withdrawn.” 

“How do you mean?” said Charlotte, eager to 
draw her out. 





——= 





“Why, a short time since, the weather was mild 
and fair, and I desired my maid to wash poor Nina, 
who was much less beautiful than usual through 
the influence of the coal-dust—I’m sure, like Des- 
tiny, it colors all things—and I particularly charged 
her to dry the little creature carefully by the fire, 
as she has often done before. That day I dined 
out, and the servant only in part obeyed my direc- 
tions. She washed those pretty curls, and then, 
instead of drying them by the fire, she laid the dog 
in the porch, that the air and sunshine might save 
her the trouble. A snow-stormcame on. Within 
an hour the air grew intensely cold ; and, when I 
returned, my dear little dog was almost frozen. 
She has ever since appeared to be dying!” 

“Tam afraid I cannot give you much hope of 
her recovery,” said Mr. Reynolds; “ she really 
seems to suffer pitiably.” 

Mrs. Latour drew the shawl closer round the 
dog, and then sat down to entertain her guests. 


“ This is a terribly cold day, Miss Burnley. 1 
am therefore the more obliged by your visit. I 
was out myself, this morning, and found it intensely 
cold. By the way,I stumbled upon a scene of 
great suffering—a poor mantua-maker, in want of 
work—of fuel, of food even. I resolved to ask 
my friends to give her employment. It is easy to 
give immediate relief; but, to render charity a sub- 
Stantial benefit to persons capable of exertion, it 
should, I think, include something to do. I have 
supplied her with work for the present, but that 
will not last long ; and, really, if you, Miss Burn- 
ley, or you, Miss Emily, can employ her, you will 
be doing good. Perhaps all your winter dresses 
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this mantua-maker cannot be fashionable, or she 
would not be in want ?” 

* Make her fashionable—you can—and she will 
not be in want,” answered Mrs. Latour, smiling. 
‘TI cannot spoil my clothes, through an ostenta- 
tion of charity,” said Charlotte, rather shortly. 
Mrs. Latour was silent. 

“ Mrs. Latour,” said Emily, somewhat shocked 
at the rudeness of this speech, as well as at its 
want of even the seeming of humanity, “ Mrs. 
Latour, J will give her one or two dresses to make. 
Perhaps, if you will accompany me to see her, and 
suffer your taste to direct her, we may be able, in 
time, to give her the advantage of that potent 
















Miss Emily, which I can accept with pleasure. 
will attend you, whenever you please.” 


spell, Fashion. Will you?” 
“ My taste? Really this is a delicate flattery, 
I 


** Say then, to-morrow.” 
“ Well, then, to-morrow.” 
“ And, Mrs. Latour,” said Mr. Reynolds, offer- 
ing a note of some value, “ you will perhaps do me 
the favor to select for me a pocket handkerchief, 
and give it to the work-woman to hem for me. 
The balance of the note is to pay for the hemming. 
You will not refuse me the pleasure of following 
in the wake of 

‘Fair ladies who drop manna in the way 

Of starving people.’” 
Mrs. Latour smiled, and undertook the odd com- 
mission. 
Answering the summons of Mrs. Latour, a ser- 
vant now brought in cake, fruit, and wine—handed 
them to her guests, then drew up a small table, 
thereupon deposited the tray, mended the fire, 
brushed away a few fallen cinders, and retired. 
All was done in silence, and in a fashion so in- 
dicative of orderly habits, that Charlotte might 
well praise the comfort of Mrs. Latour’s drawing- 
room. That lady did the honors very prettily ; 
and then, taking a piece of cake, leaned over the 
little dog; and, with childish fondness, but without 
affectation, tried to rouse it, and induce it to eat. 
The dog answered her voice with a sick look of 
intelligence and attachment, but did not raise its 
head, and it ate, feebly and slowly, the morsels she 
offered. The humane pity visible in her beautiful 
face, touched Mr. Reynolds, and interested him 
for her. He could comprehend how so young a 
person, bereft of kindred, might learn to prize 
even the dog that seemed to love her. He could 
not sympathize when Charlotte sneered. 

“ How very lovely,” thought he, ‘in that neat 
and becoming morning dress, and engaged, with 
true womanly feeling, in acts of pity. Bless my 
soul! The fine clothes my god-daughter rather 
carries than wears, will never harmonize with her 
beauty so charmingly. She is a fine pretty girl to 





are not yet made ?” 
“ Not all made? No,” replied Charlotte. “ But 


look upon; but this lady has a different air—as if 
she belonged to a higher grade of being. And 
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Charlotte undertakes to laugh at her! My poor 
dear god-daughter has much to learn! 1 must talk 
to her of this, upon my word.” 

A port-folio lay open upon the table. Among a 
few uncommonly fine prints, several very beautiful 
pictures—landscapes, fruit, flowers, &c. in water 
colors, on paper, and ivory, were found ; and Emily, 
who was fond of painting, began to examine them. 
Attentive to the interest she displayed, Mrs. Latour 
opened a small cabinet, and brought from it some 
exquisite paintings on porcelain, and in enamel, 
and others upon ivory, in cases. ‘The subjects 
she explained with polite patience ; and when the 
clock struck, and Emily reminded her companions 
that it was time to depart, even Charlotte inter- 
nally confessed that the half hour had glided away 
with great rapidity. 

Yet when she reached the street, she began to 
laugh. 

“Ts she not droll with that miserable little dog ?” 
she asked. 

“ Not in the least,” answered Emily. “I thought 


cher care of the little sick thing, very natural, and 


I quite love her for her goodness to the poor man- 
tua-maker.” 

** And I quite approve your feeling, Miss Emily,” 
said Mr. Reynolds; “I think in time we shall be 
great friends.” 

“T hope so, indeed,” said Emily, laughing. 

Miss Charlotte was greatly disconcerted ; asham- 
ed because it was implied that she wanted feeling ; 


‘and angry from mortification and want of sympa- 


thy, she became unjust. 

“Mrs. Latour is only ostentatious,” she said, 
“and I will wager there is some human motive at 
the bottom of this angel-benevolence. I have 
often wondered how she got on so—how she con- 
trives to make such a show—where her wealth 
came from. I warrant you, she ekes out her in- 
come by getting many a job cheaply done by the 
poor she patronizes.” 

* Will you, Miss Emily,” said Mr. Reynolds, 
“‘ will you do Mrs. Latour the justice, and me the 
favor, to inquire of this dress-maker, whom it seems 
you are to visit, what services she has rendered to 
Mrs. Latour ?” 

“T will, with pleasure.” 

*“ As for her property,” added Mr. Reynolds, 
“‘as she is a widow, and a lady, we are bound to 
suppose that she holds it by bequest.” 

“She is very gay for a widow, I think,” said 
Charlotte, scornfully. 

“ Rather cheerful than gay,” suggested Emily. 

“ And if she were gay—as she is not—it would 
be nothing against her,” said Mr. Reynolds ; “ for, 
she was married a mere child, to please her father. 
Her husband, I remember to have seen once or 
twice. He was handsome, and a youth of greai 
promise it was then said, but she had been used to 
see him every day of her life from childhood, and 














she ever would have loved him, cannot now be 
proved ; for a few days after the marriage, he was 
killed by a fall from his horse, or some such acci- 
dent. She was then only fifteen, and eight years 
have since elapsed.” 

** Has any body proposed for her since ?” asked 
Charlotte, eagerly. 

“T am informed, many.” 

“* How came you, Mr. Reynolds, to know so much 
of her?” 

“Why the truth is, your account of her inte- 
rested me last night. Endeavoring to separate its 
facts from its fictions, I gathered that she had been 
unfortunate, and was singularly isolated in the 
midst of the gifts of fortune. I further divined 
that she was good, and prone to things ‘ lovely and 
of good report ;’ and, meeting, by chance, to day, 
with a gentleman who is her particular friend, and 
was her father’s, and who is also her agent, I made 
some inquiries, which he answered as I have an- 
swered yours. He added that, since the death of 
her parents, which happened three years ago, 
she has continued to live in the house which was 
theirs, alone, conducted her establishment, and 
managed her fortune, with great judgment, and 
that she is one of the most estimable of created 
beings. I allowed something, Miss Burnley, for 
the partiality of friendship, and resolved to judge 
for myself. I made my first essay this morning.” 

“ And found it satisfactory ?” said Emily. 

“More so than a first essay usually is.” 

* Will you not come in, and dine with Papa to- 
day, Mr. Reynolds *” said Emily, as they stopped 
before her father’s house. 

“T thank you for the invitation, Miss Emily, but 
I fear I must decline it. A friend will dine with 
me to-day.” 

“ Charlotte, you will be at Mrs. Woodson’s party, 
to-morrow evening ?” 

“Oh! of course.” 

“ And you, Mr. Reynolds ?” 

** Perhaps.” 

“Mrs. Latour will also be there, she says. We 
shall all meet again.” 

“Tf Nina vouchsafe to be well enough,” said 
Charlotte. 

Emily smiled, and they parted. 

“Charlotte,” said Mr. Reynolds, as they walked 
on, “I beseech you take care what you do. Do not 
speak ill of this lady—You know nothing of her, 
and I have an idea that her weight of character 
will go against yours, if you incautiously and in- 
correctly assail it.” 

“‘T must entreat you, Mr. Reynolds, not always 
to anticipate the worst from me,” said Charlotte, 
angrily. “If you must sit in judgment upon my 
every act, at least be so good as to wait till some 
harm is done.” 

“Some harm will soon be done, I fear,” said 
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Mr. Reynolds. “ It is because I would prevent it 
that I speak, not because I desire to sit in judgment 
upon your every act. But be assured, Charlotte, 
that it will not answer to laugh at Mrs. Latour. 
People will begin to make a comparison, which 
will not be advantageous to you. She is more 
beautiful, more formed than you. Her elegance 
is of a higher cast than yours. I fear, my dear, 
the laugh eventually will be against yourself.” 

This sincere exposition of the matter filled the 
measure of Charlotte’s wrath. As is usual in the 
game of life, the strong interest felt by the player, 
blinded his eyes, and hurried his move, or he would 
never have expected to render advice effectual by 
making it unpalatable. It was impossible, as Char- 
lotte felt, to vindicate her beauty, manner, or claim 
to elegance in her own proper person, and with 
her own individual tongue. Her view of the affair 
might be considered partial—besides, one’s own 
praise becomes any body better than one’s-self. 
This necessity to reserve, perfectly enraged Miss 
Burnley, and she walked beside her tormentor in 
silence, which spoke volumes. Mr. Reynolds was 
aware that she was displeased, and suffered her to 
enjoy her humor without adding another word to 
his reproofs, parting with her at her aunt’s door as 
if he suspected nothing of the matter. 

Now, then, the motive of malice had entered 
Charlotte’s heart. She could not forget the words 
Mr. Reynolds had imprudently uttered. She was 
resolved, however, that the world should judge 
differently ; but being inexperienced, she could not 
rightly choose the means wherewith to influence 
it. Nothing better than to out-dress and out-act 
Mrs. Latour in society, occurred to her; and to 
laugh at, and decry her, came so naturally, as a 
relief to her heart, that it was an indulgence she 
could not forego. She poured out her disgust to 
her friend Mrs. Slaughter—concealed her pique, 
from very mortification—and avowed her suspicions 
that Mrs. Latour was an artful woman, who had 
very good reasons for all her charities. Mrs. 
Slaughter received these suspicions as facts, and 
abused “the little French widow”—as she would 
any body else—to Miss Burnley’s entire and solid 
Satisfaction. 

The evening after, brought Mrs. Woodson’s party. 
Lighted rooms, handsome furniture, expensive or- 
naments, luxurious refreshments—all the mate- 
rials of a fashionable entertainment are present to 
the mind of my reader, and forbid description. 
Mrs. Woodson at the post of reception, Mr. Wood- 
Son, and the Miss Woodsons, in every possible 
Spot at the same moment, are of course under- 
stood—for, it was a polite family—and the music 
which was to set small and large feet in motion, 
and which, though still invisible, could occasion- 
ally be heard by a serape of the violin, or a flourish 
of the flute,—this music, I say, nobody could forget. 


dressed in the height of fashion—her hair scrupu- 
lously arranged—sparkling with gems—her whole 

appearance striking and attractive. Her salutation 

made to Mrs. Woodson, she walked to the fire- 

place, and was soon encircled by a crowd of gay 

young people. 

Emily Bentham soon after joined her, and pre- 

sently Mr. Reynolds too came stealing, like the 

gray dawn, upon the scene. ‘Tea and coffee were 

now brought in, for Mrs. Woodson was in some 
respects both obstinate and old-fashioned, and de- 
clared that whatever was done elsewhere, tea should 
always be served comfortably in her house. Young 
ladies must now sit down quietly to partake of 
these refreshments; and, very reluctantly, Char- 
lotte and Emily acquiesced in the necessity. Mr. 
Reynolds stood beside them, but seemed to be sur- 
veying the whole company in search of some one 
whom he was expecting. Charlotte’s eyes fol- 
lowed his, full of curiosity. A remarkably stately 
and noble figure, near the door, caught her atten- 
tion. It was that of a young and well-dressed 
gentleman. He was a stranger, for she had never 
seen him before, and she knew all the fashionables 
in town, and, to excite her interest to the utmost, 
he possessed an extraordinary share of manly 
beauty. He stood in a group of four or five, with 
whom he seemed to be conversing, conspicuous 
by his personal advantages. 

“Mr. Reynolds,” said Charlotte, quickly, ‘do 
you see the stranger near the door ?” 

“Tn the full suit of black? I do. One could 
hardly overlook him. The handsomest fellow I 
have seen these twenty years.” 

“* Extremely good-looking, indeed. Do you know 
who he is?” 

“ Yes, indeed—the son of an old friend of mine.” 

“ But what is his name ?” 

“ A plain one, at your service. 
John Thetford.” 

“Ts he clever t” asked Emily. 

*‘ Clever, and accomplished.” 

* Rich ?” asked Charlotte. 

“Very. But why hasneither of you inquired, is 
he good?” 

“ Because,” said Charlotte, “‘ according to your 
own rules, you would not have answered if we 
had. But the layer down of rules, like the sports- 
man, who will not touch his own game, is the man 
of all others to abstain from following them.” 

“Tn such a case as this, | might with propriety 
have satisfied you,” replied the little old man, with 
perfect good humor. “ I know his character well, 
and could establish, by proof, my estimate of it.” 

“Then tell us something of him.” 

“ No! as you would not think of character first, 
you shall find it out for yourself; but see! there 
comes Mrs. Latour—radiant in loveliness.” 

“ You are caught, Mr. Reynolds,” said Emily, 


His name is 





At an early hour, came Charlotte Burnley, 


smiling, and looking towards the door. 
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And—dressed in soft and flowing white, re- 
lieved by a brilliant set of sapphires, with white 
and crimson buds of the Camelia Japonica, and 
their dark and glossy leaves resting in her bright 
hair, and beautifully harmonizing with her fair 
brow, and glowing cheek—Mrs. Latour made her 
appearance—moved with grace and self-possession 
to the spot where Mrs. Woodson still stood, and 
greeted that good lady. ‘Then she assumed a seat, 
and began to converse easily with the persons who 
failed not to draw around her. 

But at this moment, Charlotte had no eyes for 
Mrs. Latour; for, conducted by a gentleman of 
her acquaintance, Mr. Thetford was making his 
way towards herself, and the minute afterwards 
was presented to her in form. He engaged her 
hand for the next dance, and remained beside her 
in the meantime, talking agreeably of many dif- 
ferent things. Emily soon wandered away to 
another part of the room, and Mr. Reynolds joined 
the group of which Mrs. Latour was the centre. 
This movement drew the eyes of Mr. Thetford 
towards her, and he was struck with her extreme 
beauty. 

““Who is the lady to whom Mr. Reynolds is 
speaking, Miss Burnley ?” 

‘A little French widow—Mrs. Latour.” 

“French? There is nothing French in her air 
or manner. Soft, quiet, gentle as she looks, I 
never should have fancied her a French woman.” 

** By birth she is American, and so was her 
mother. Her father and husband were French.” 

‘“* She has not lived much in French society per- 
haps '” 

“*T do not know indeed.” 

“ She is exceedingly beautiful. I never beheld so 
brilliant a color, or so pure and delicate a skin.”’ 

Was it the Old Father of Mischief himself, that 
prompted Charlotte to a sudden and wicked impulse 
to raise her eyes with bewitching naiveté of expres- 
sion to Thetford’s face, and to put on a smile of great 
but ambiguous meaning? By no means. She was 
simply vexed at heart. She had before begun to 
dislike Mrs. Latour, on account of Mr. Reynolds’ 
rebukes. His implied disapprobation of her want 
of humanity in the matter of the dress-maker, his 
comparison of herself with Mrs. Latour—the es- 
tranged sympathy of Emily, which had wholly 
gone over to her rival, as she was pleased to con- 
sider that lady—all these things together, had 
provoked her to a feeling of very unjust aversion 
to the “little French widow ;” and her friend 
Mrs. Slaughter had, since the visit we have re- 
corded, done, as we have seen, little to allay her 
irritation. On the contrary, she had thrown out, 
not only hints, but assertions, that Mrs. Latour 
was not all she seemed. Charlotte had been de- 
lighted to treasure them, and the smile she now 
put on, was no further a falsehood, than a repeti- 
tion of one of Mrs. Slaughter's slanders, in contra- 








diction of the evidence of her own senses, and of 
her own clear convictions, might so be considered. 
She was glad, when Mrs. Latour was praised by 
a handsome man, to be able to diminish his admira- 
tion. She therefore answered his observation, as 
we have seen, merely by an expression ; but that 
expression implied a good deal. He saw it. 

“One would judge from that smile,” he said, 
gravely, “that the lady is less indebted to nature 
than to art, for that very delicate bloom ?” 

**T accuse her of nothing. What have I said?” 
answered Charlotte, laughing, but not denying the 
insinuation. 

“Your manner says a great deal,” answered 
Thetford, seriously. 

“T cannot help my manner,” said Charlotie 
lightly, “and it is saying a great deal for my be- 
nevolence, I think, that I only express by manner, 
what others do not hesitate to put into words.” 

Thetford made no answer. He was again look- 
ing at Mrs. Latour, and noting, at the same time, 
the approving countenance of Mr. Reynolds, who 
was seated beside her, and with whom she was 
conversing with an air of interest and pleasure, 
although one or two younger gentlemen, loitering 
near, seemed to desire to interrupt him. Did this 
prove indifference to admiration, or only consum- 
mate art? The beautiful innocence of her eyes, 
as she raised them to-catch Mr. Reynolds’ mean- 
ing, seemed to answer so injurious a question, and 
Thetford was inclined to be satisfied. 

The trying of violin strings, the scrape of the 
bows, and a prelude upon the flutes, announced the 
commencement of the dances; and Charlotte, trium- 
phant in being the choice of the handsome stran- 
ger, joined the candidates for applause, who did 
not, as in the days of simplicity embalmed in the 
verse of Goldsmith, 


“Seek renown, 
By holding out to tire each other down;” 

but who, forgetful of the chief use of their amuse- 
ment, lounged through the figure, as if neither that, 
nor any thing else in the world, were worth an 
exertion—or, to read the sight with unfashionable 
eyes, as if, from wretched self-indulgence, their 
bodily ability to enjoy the natural pleasure and life 
of dancing, were wholly and forever destroyed. 

Mrs. Latour had declined dancing—* she never 
now partook of the amusement,” and Mr. Rey- 
nolds, who was delighted to engross her attention, 
decided, in his own mind, that, though it would 
have been no harm if she had chosen to do so, yet 
it was a token of great propriety and dignity of 
feeling, that she did not mingle inthe dance. Mean- 
while Charlotte soon forgot Mrs. Latour, and having 
gathered from some remark of Thetford’s that he 
was just returned from Europe, after a long resi- 
dence there, and in the East, drew him into that 
wide field for description, anecdote and story. It 
is human nature to be pleased with any body whom 
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one evidently pleases—who will listen to one with 
fixed interest, and enter into the spirit of the en- 
tertainment one endeavors to afford. And Mr. 
Thetford, who had begun by thinking Miss Burnley 
a very pretty girl, now added to that amount of 
admiration, the fancy that she was intelligent and 
agreeable also. Encouraged by his animation, to 
believe that she was making a favorable impres- 
sion, Charlotte’s spirits rose, and from the delighted 
auditor, she glided into the character which habit 
had made her imagine most attractive ; and anxious 
to show her wit, became lively, thoughtless, and 
voluble. She began to talk of the present scene, 
and the actors in it; and, occupied wholly with her 
own idea of the effect she was producing, she 
sometimes failed to observe the expression of her 
companion’s face, and to see that it often varied 
“from gay to grave, from lively to severe.” 

The set of quadrilles over, Mr. Thetford found 
for her a seat; but, to her surprise, resigned his 
place beside her to a gentleman, who came to en- 
gage her for another set. He moved away, and 
again gave his attention to Mrs. Latour, who was 
still talking to Mr. Reynolds, at a little distance. 
Her voice was peculiar in pitch and tone—low and 
rich, but singularly clear and musical; and he 
fancied he could observe in her language, remar- 
kable purity and simplicity; and in the thoughts 
which it conveyed, great delicacy, and refinement. 
Even remarks, in themselves common-place, seem- 
ed to acquire dignity from this characteristic ; and, 
as he looked and heard, he became extremely re- 
gretful “that she should paint.” He was aware 
that much may be achieved by human cunning, but 
her apparently natural graces did seem so perfectly 
incompatible with such arts! 

“Could she not have trusted for effect to those 
beautiful eyes t” 

‘Now, Mrs. Latour had never in her life con- 
sidered what their effect might be. She knew 
that she was beautiful ; and, with womanly instinct 
comprehended the means by which dress, gems, and 
colors could be made to heighten loveliness. Natu- 
rally, she took advantage of this knowledge, and 
her taste was universally admitted to be exquisite ; 
but as to calculating on the effect, either of her 
beauty or her taste, she really was too little in- 
terested in the general world to think of that. Her 
pleasures were of a different kind, and the love of 
admiration, and the spirit of rivalry had among 
these, no place. Misfortune has a power to soher 
heart and mind, and the chief events of her life 
had been such as to produce reflection, and to quiet 
impulse. 

“ By the way, I forgot to inquire for your little 
dog!” Thetford caught the words, as Mr. Rey- 
nolds uttered them in the affectionate tone which 
might have conveyed them to a favorite child. 

“Oh! she is much better, I have really hopes 
of her recovery to-day.” 


Vor. VIII—63 





‘* Nina is fortunate to engross your cares. But 
she does not wholly engross them. How goes on 
your human protegé, the work-woman ?” 

“ Ah! I should thank you, in her name, for the 
goodness of several ladies, who have to-day, at 
your instigation, called to give her employment. 
Your handkerchief too is ready. Shall I send it 
to you ?” 

“By no means—let me have the pleasure of 
calling for it.” 

*] shall be happy, on those terms, to keep it.” 

“Ts this Mr. Reynolds?” thought the amazed 
Thetford. ‘And is he thus unwontedly smooth 
and approving towards a thing all artifice? I can- 
not make it out. Yet that thoughtless, headlong 
Miss Burnley cannot have deliberately slandered 
her, surely. Perhaps the old fellow is in love? I 
cannot otherwise account for the softening influ- 
ence exercised by this lady upon his well-matured 
heart, and vaunted judgment. Sharp as a light- 
ning flash to every body else, he is, to her, amu- 
singly courteous and deferential. I must know by 
what magic she leads him.” 

“‘Miss Burnley,” he said, moving to her side, 
as for a moment, she stood still, whilst another lady 
in the quadrille was fastening the loose ribbon of 
her slipper. ‘Miss Burnley, do tell me what is 
going on yonder. I have been listening to my old 
friend Mr. Reynolds, who seems to be highly en- 
tertaining to Mrs. Latour. I think he is bewitched, 
for he is gliding on, soft as a summer-dream, in all 
the smoothness of old-fashioned gallantry, and she 
is attending with enchanting interest. Every mo- 
ment I expect to hear him ‘ plump the inquiry.’ 
What is it all, Miss Charlotte? He used to be any 
thing in the world rather than gallant. What has 
wrought the change? Is it a serious case, or merely 
a flirtation? Has he resigned his mighty heart, or 
does he only study the graces? Or, finally, is all 
this only an encounter of ancient courtesy, with 
youthful observance? I assure you, I am despe- 
rately puzzled.” 

“T am as profoundly perplexed myself, Mr. Thet- 
ford,” answered Charlotte in a tone between jest 
and earnest, ‘I have lately reflected deeply on this 
subject.” 

“Ts it an affair of long standing *” 

“ Very recent, I should imagine.” 

“ Then I know not what to think. 
my espionage.” 

He approached the objects of his curiosity, and 
contrived very dexterously to be jostled against 
Mr. Reynolds in passing. ‘The seeming was most 
accidental, yet he instantly stopped to apologize. 

** My dear sir, I beg a thousand pardons !” 

“ Not one of them necessary! Permit me to in- 
troduce you to Mrs. Latour.” 

The presentation effected, Thetford took up his 
position beside them, and began furtively to scru- 
tinize the tint and composition of the lady’s com- 
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plexion. If artificial, it was certainly bestowed 
upon a fine foundation; and was, besides, most 
delicately done. If natural, nothing else could 
equal it. He suspected she was slandered, for he 
imagined that her fine color varied—but that per- 
haps was fancy. However that might be, he con- 
tinued near her, conversing with her and with Mr. 
Reynolds easily and cheerfully. Persons, as well 
as things, were talked of. He noted that her com- 
ments were invariably good-natured. Not a cen- 
sorious stroke at any one. Yet did not this reserve 
render her conversation insipid. Her apprehen- 
sion was quick, her wit ready, her tone of speech 
and manner inexpressibly soft and feminine. He 
could not help being charmed; but the inuendo of 
Charlotte Burnley disturbed his impressions. The 
story of her painting once located in his fancy, 
and his residence abroad having familiarized him 
with the ever-varying and easily assumed seem- 
ings of excellence in women, whose art was scarce- 
ly denied, he hesitated to admire; and finally sus- 
pended himself ina web of doubt; admitting, how- 
ever, that she was the most beautiful and attractive 
woman he had ever seen. 

He had come home a marrying man, but fully 
determined not to cast the quiet of his future life 
upon the hazard of a chance fancy. Never was 
there creature so faultless as Mrs. Thetford was 
to be. He had time to look about him—he was 
young. He meant to deliberate wisely—to judge 
eoolly. Above all the other qualities by which 
his choice should be distinguished from the other 
daughters of Earth, Truth, which was his own 
idol, should shine conspicuous. He had found that 
Truth, which seems the easiest virtue in the world 
to practise, is really in practice, one of the merits 
most difficult to find ; that “little habits of exagge- 
ration,” or “little habits of inaccuracy,” or “ little 
habits of forgetting,” and alas! sometimes, little 
habits of remembering, have a wider sway in so- 
ciety than society would suppose ; and these little 
habits he vowed Mrs. Thetford should dispense 
with, in speech, thought, and action—and I do not 
know that he was not in the right. He imagined 
that sincerity and the art of skin-painting were 
somewhat incongruous ; and, like many of his coun- 
trymen, was simple enough to believe that they 
could not be united in one and the same individual. 
His admiration of Mrs. Latour was, therefore, 
somewhat qualified and contingent. Notwithstand- 
ing this unfavorable state of things, he could not 
but be interested in her extreme gentleness, her 
childlike simplicity of speech, full, as it was, of 
fitting knowledge, and strong and excellent sense. 
She seemed too so readily to appreciate and con- 
sult every body’s feelings, so naturally to enjoy the 
pleasure of the scene—at Mr. Reynolds’ skilful 
call, so many innocent and becoming tastes made 
their appearance—the love of flowers, and birds, 


had cultivated himself with great success, at home 
and abroad. And then she was necessarily so inde- 
pendent, so self possessed. He admired the effect, 
but pitied her for its cause—her destitution of 
kindred. 

He asked “if she loved reading ?” 

Yes. She found it a resource. 

“A resource? Did it not clash with the claims 
of society ?” 

She thought not. Society could have claims 
only as far as they were admitted. She set apart 
for her own pursuits, hours which belonged to no- 
body—the early morning hours when “ the world” 
was usually asleep—those too, when the morning 
of visiters was over—sometimes long evenings, 
when she was alone. People complained of want 
of time. She always had time, and found it agreea- 
bly provided with occupation. 

“You rise early ?” 

“Very early. But that is merely habit—ac- 
quired in childhood.” 

“You seem to have many resources—books, 
musie, birds ?” 

“ But not birds in cages. They are too dismal. 
I could never see their monotonous hopping from 
perch to perch, or hear the sameness of their 
melancholy songs, without an inclination to sleep, 
which is really irresistible. I cannot account for 
it. Is wearies me to death, I know not why. But 
in my garden, I have a rose bush, and in that bush 
a mocking bird has built, and day and night it sings 
with a life and variety of song that I can listen 
to with real delight.” 

“ He isa bird of taste,” said Mr. Reynolds, with 
the courtesy of a bygone day. 

‘No. Iam afraid he is a very mercenary. I 
take care that he shall find supplies near his rose 
bush, and he is often very busy among them.” 

Notwithstanding the insinuations of Miss Char- 
lotte Burnley, Mr. Thetford, when the party broke 
up, shared with Mr. Reynolds the honor of escort- 
ing Mrs. Latour to her own door. As they were 
delayed a moment, whilst Mrs. Latour was speak- 
ing to a lady, Thetford heard the voice of Miss 
Burnley, low and guarded, at his side. He 
turned. 

‘*T observed you catechising Mrs. L.,” she said, 
laughing. ‘ Did she stand the examination well ! 
But see, she is coming. Noanswer! Good night!” 
and she passed on, apparently in high good humor. 

But was it good humor? Notin the least. There 
is a laugh which is the bitterest thing in nature— 
the laugh that covers mortification. Miss Burnley 
had witnessed Thetford's attentions to “ the little 
French widow” with great disapprobation, and his 
escorting her home completed her disgust. She 
was now quite ready to add to the information she 
had already given him several other items, equally 
false and injurious. She had taken the gossip’s 
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told so often, that the quotation is no longer suffera- 
ble. Mrs. Latour was her rival, and she must take 
the consequences. She would have that man in 
her train, let what might happen. A stranger— 
rich—from Europe last—young, handsome! What 
a feather for the cap of the fortunate winner! 
Even if she should not marry him, how largely he 
would count! 

As Charlotte stood before her glass, in her splen- 
did party-dress, glittering with gems, and herself 
a pretty substantial specimen of beauty, she won- 
dered how any mortal could, in her presence, find 
Mrs. Latour so attractive. ‘The flowers which 
her aunt’s green-house had furnished for her hair, 
were a little fallen. She petulantly pulled them 
out ; and angrily remembered that Mrs. Latour’s 
camelias, had, to the last, been as fresh as when 
she entered Mrs. Woodson’s drawing room. At 
this recollection, her surprise unconsciously found 
words for its expression. 

“La, Miss Charlotte, it’s all art !” exclaimed her 
abigail, who was accustomed to converse quite at 
ease with her young lady, “‘something about seal- 
ing wax and scalding the stems. Mrs. Latour's 
maid, Lucy, told me all about it—only I was not 
listening at the time. It’s all art, 1 assure you, 
Miss Charlotte.” 

“I dare say! I am told it is not her only art,” 
said Charlotte peevishly. It was hardly possible 
to go to one’s nightly prayers in a worse temper 
than that with which she dropped upon her knees, 
to run through the form of words which she was 
accustomed to utter. 

“ Don’t you want your Bible to-night, Miss Char- 
lotte ?” said Elinor, as ker mistress arose from the 
attitude of supplication. 

“No: that] don’t. Do pray put the book down, 
and take yourself off this minute. Don’t talk to 
me of the Bible, when I am tired to death, and 
worried besides.” 

“T ’clare, Miss Charlotte, I didn’t mean nothing— 
and I never should have thought of the Bible, if I 
had thought it would have made you so mad, 
ma’am—and you just off your knees too! You 
know you never comes from a party but you calls 
for the Bible, and I did’nt know but what it might 
be the same to-night. I might have known, though, 
that it wasn’t worth while—for you never reads 
five minutes at a time in it.” 

It may seem strange, to minds which have never 
been agitated with such conflicts, that a young 
lady, at the very first blush of her acquaintance 
with any gentleman, however great his apparent 
merit, should so completely set him down to her 
own account—so bitterly resent an unconscious 
rivalry—so spiritedly plan the defence of her as- 
sumed rights. Some people may say “ the thing 
is impossible !"—we only know it is of daily oc- 
currence. We do not pretend to explain it. We 
would as soon decide what is the substance of the 





sun. But we say such things are—for we 
have heard them dvowed. 

Ina spirit of charity with all the world—in a 
mood of calm thought, which excluded Mr. Thet- 
ford, and Charlotte, and all other creatures—and 
in a semblance which suggested the idea of an 
angel—prayed Mrs. Latour that night, alone, in 
silence, and in truth. No two human beings could 
be more unlike than she and Charlotte Burnley. 
The difference between them was that which sepa- 
rates Peace from Strife. 

The next day Mr. Thetford accompanied Mr. 
Reynolds to pay a visit to Mrs. Latour. “It was 
the old fashion,” said the little grey gentleman, 
“and I like to keep it up.” 

This visit proved to be so delightful, that it was 
unmercifully prolonged. Thetford was touched by 
the lady’s position in society. Isolated from all 
natural ties, yet formed for dependence upon kin- 
dred and affection ; lonely herself, yet surrounded 
by allthe advantages of wealth and station ; com- 
pletely thrown upon herself for resources against 
sorrow, ennui, and all other evils, and yet so lady- 
like, gentle, and refined—Thetford could not but 
be interested by the romance even of this position. 
She herself, however, seemed to be happy. Her 
nature appeared to be serene, and calm; and, for 
the rest, she was evidently used to rely upon her- 
self, and her quiet self-possession never deserted 
her. Here was another point of interest. Indi- 
viduality is a powerful attraction. It requires so- 
ciety, or at least the influence of some other person, 
or persons, to complete the character of most 
people, but when we meet with a nature in itself 
entire, we are won by it without reflecting why. 

The result of this visit was, that Mr. Thetford 
discarded the insinuation of Charlotte Burnley as 
entirely unworthy and injurious, ‘and that he and 
Mr. Reynolds were charmed with Mrs. Latour. 
Thetford called upon Miss Burnley next day, but 
the room was filled with morning visiters, and 
Charlotte found no opportunity to follow out her 
plans of captivation. 

Accident favored the fancy of Mr. Tietford. 
The next morning he met Mrs. Latour in the street. 
The morning was fine, and she had visits to make. 
He was only too happy to offer his attendance ; 
and, when the tax she was paying to society, was 
duly discharged, it was no small reward to his gal- 
lantry to follow her into her cheerful drawing room, 
and forget, for an hour or so, how he was wasting 
her time. Wasting her time? No body could well 
do that. She produced her work, and her pretty 
white hands were busy all the time she was un- 
consciously stealing the heart of Mr. Thetford. 
Before they parted, it was arranged that he should, 
if the weather were fine, drive her out next day, 
in a small open vehicle, which had already, from 
its fashion and elegance, attracted the admiration 
of various eyes in ——. In the evening, he met - 
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Charlotte Burnley at a party. Mrs. Latour was 
absent. A sort of intuitive dread of her charita- 
ble communications already rendered him unwilling 
to speak to Miss Burnley of “ the little widow.” 
He hated the phrase, and would not draw it out. 
As he did not speak of her, and danced with Miss 
Charlotte several times, she concluded that she 
was upon the verge of conquest, and made herself 
agreeable with all her might. Ia proportion to her 
exultation this night, was her despair next day, 
when she unhappily beheld Mrs. Latour seated 
beside Thetford in his little carriage, and the hand- 
some owner sporting a pair of splendid bays. All 
her animosities were redoubled. Bitterly did she 
this morning abuse Mrs. Latour to that good-na- 
tured listener, Mrs. Slaughter. 


PART If. 


Mr. Reynolds was, at this time, summoned to a 
distant part of the country on particular business, 
and Charlotte saw him depart with the highest satis- 
faction. His lectures were insufferable, and he 
was a check upon all her designs, for it seemed to 
her that his eye was ever upon her. 

For some weeks, events flowed on without ex- 
ternally altering the position of things. Some- 
times Charlotte would fancy herself triumphant ; 
and at others, she admitted, in bitterness of spirit, 
the ascendancy of Mrs. Latour. Yet had Thet- 
ford done nothing to deceive her. He had gene- 
rally spent his mornings at Mrs. Latour’s. Char- 
lotte had ceased to visit her, and was of course 
ignorant of this fact. In the evenings, she often 
met him at parties, at public places of amusement, 
everywhere—but almost always in the presence of 
many other persons, and whilst he offered her only 
common-place attentions, and conversed with her 
upon indifferent subjects, he had no idea that he 
was to her an object of importance, or that she 
could imagiue him attached to her. But unfortu- 
nately Miss Burnley had suffered him to occupy 
her thoughts, until she was no longer fancy-free. 
On the contrary, she admired him so much, that 
the admiration began te render her conscious of a 
deeper feeling. In this state of the case, it was 
gall and wormwood to her impetuous temper, to be 
forced, by an unmanageable crowd, one evening, at 
a ball, to listen to the following conversation. 

‘“* What a handsome man that Mr. Thetford is! 
Immensely rich, too, he is, I am told. What a 
eatch he is, or was, for I suspect, Major Dory, 
that Miss Charlotte Burnley has caught him already? 
I saw them dancing together a little while ago— 
but I don’t see them now. Gone off to promenade 
up and down the next room, perhaps.” 

“Oh! depend upon it, Mrs. Hewson, Mr. Thet- 
ford is not thinking of Miss Burnley. If you had 
guessed Mrs. Latour, now, you might have been 
nearer the mark.” 





“Why, goodness, Major Dory! Why do you 
speak of Mrs. Latour ?” 

“‘T only know that Mr. Thetford is at her house 
every day, ma’am, all the morning, and I often see 
him escorting her about,—whilst the greatest at- 
tention he ever shows Miss Burnley, is to dance 
with her sometimes ; or, in a morning, once ina 
way, to call upon her for a few minutes. But [| 
think he really admires Mrs. Latour. I was prais- 
ing her before him yesterday—every body praises 
her, Mrs. Hewson, madam, every body really does— 
and he said something so confused, that I did'nt 
understand it, ma’am, and he blushed up to the 
very eyebrows.” 

** Quite a case!” said Mrs. Hewson. “ Well! 
he will have great luck if he marry Mrs. Latour. 
She is the sweetest creature I ever saw in my life. 
Miss Charlotte is a very nice girl, but of course 
there is no comparison.” 

Miss Charlotte, in a paroxysm of anger, stole 
out of hearing. She cast her eyes around to as- 
sure herself that Thetford had not likewise had 
the benefit of the dialogue to which she had been 
a listener. He was standing alone, and—what an 
opportunity! Mrs. Slaughter sat a little behind 
him. Another rash impulse—which anger did not 
permit her to resist, and she was engaged in the 
commission of an act of guilt and folly, which, 
perhaps, a little reflection might have prevented. 

She advanced to Mrs. Slaughter, and obtained a 
seat beside her. Assured of her sentiment, she 
did not hesitate. Inthe open tone of general con- 
versation, she began, for she felt that he was too 
honorable to listen, should they affect concealment. 
Openly, therefore, Mrs. Latour—the very object 
of Thetford’s contemplation—was named. An in- 
voluntary movement informed Charlotte that he 
heard. 

“‘ She has very gentle manners,” said Charlotte, 
admiringly. 

* Umph!” responded the malicious lady, whose 
nature it was to give nobody credit for any good 
thing, but who was nevertheless wholly uncon- 
scious that she was doing in the present instance, 
any particular mischief. 

“Why I must say,” said Charlotte, smiling a 
very unhappy smile, ‘1 must say, 1 agree with 
you. Gentleness in itself is a very pretty thing ; 
but, as part of a system of deception, it is, to me 
at least, a great deal less attractive.” 

“ And to every body else, 1 do suppose,” said 
Mrs. Slaughter, grimly. “ You and I know well 
enough that there is not so much sweet temper 
behind the scenes as before, in that quarter. Good 
acting too, as nobody knows better than you do, 
Charlotte.” 

* Oh! my dear Mrs. Slaughter, I can’t pretend” — 

“She has a great reputation for generosity, too, 
and knows how to keep it,” continued Mrs. Slaugh- 
ter. “ Now, I’ve a notion she understands where 
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to pare the edges, for all she is so liberal. You 
remember the dress-maker we were talking about t” 

Charlotte bowed—she was a little conscience- 
struck, for Mrs. Slaughter was now manufacturing 
facts out of what she had herself put forth only as 
suspicions, and her tongue refused to utter the assent 
given by her gesture. The gossip however was 
serving her purpose, and she suffered her to pro- 
ceed uncorrected. 

“A poor creature,” continued the benevolent 
Mrs. Slaughter, “a poor creature that had nothing 
to eat even! To make a fuss about her, and con- 
trive that other people should be taxed to support 
her, and then to get the cheap jobs out of her to 
suit herself—lI call that mean !” 

“She is greatly admired,” said Charlotte, “ for 
her freedom from coquetry.” 

“‘ My stars! My goodness! That’s news to me !” 
exclaimed Mrs. Slaughter, as Charlotte had foreseen. 
“‘What do you imagine all that softness is for? Now 
I could tell things of my own knowledge, and so 
can you, as you'll not deny, worth two of that my 
dear Charlotte.” 

“‘Honesty is the best policy after all, Mrs. 
Slaughter.” 

“ Indeed it is!” 

Thetford amazed and disturbed, turned to look 
at them. 

“ Hush!” said Charlotte, with affected caution. 

“Why t What is the matter ?” 

“Don’t say another word about it now! You 
will be heard.” 

“ Heard? I don’t care. If every body would 
speak out as I do, and not be afraid who heard 
them, a great many people would be found out to 
be different from what they seem.” 

“ Very true. But look there—at the door—who 
is that? Is it Major Dory ?” 

“T think it is—yes, certainly—yes, it is Major 
Dory?” 

The lady had acted her part ; and Charlotte left 
the stage. 

Not without a glance of observation at Thetford, 
did she give her hand to the gentleman who asked 
it for the next quadrille. She was satisfied—the 
dart had reached its destination—he was evidently 
disturbed. A momentary exultation blinded her to 
the consequences, and the guilt of what she had 
done ; and she smiled upon her partner, apparently 
unconscious that evil had ever existed in the world. 

At first, shocked at the nature of the charges 
embodied in what he had heard, Thetford was 
tempted to reject them as slanders, and to yield to 
generous enthusiasm for a beautiful and unprotected 
lady ; but alas! marriage is a serious matter. The 
thing being done, cannot be undone, and the con- 
sequences of tying so hard a knot, before all the 
circumstances have been properly considered, are 
too durable not to teach gentlemen pradence. “Tf,” 
reflected Thetford, “ Mrs. Latour should, by any 








horrible possibility, be in reality insincere, bad- 
tempered, or mean, how exquisitely evil must her 
nature be, to be capable of a seeming so plausible, 
and sosustained. It was shocking to imagine sucha 
possibility, yet it might, notwithstanding, be a possi- 
bility, and much as he—did he Jove Mrs. Latour? At 
least he Joved the creature she seemed to be. Cer- 
tainly he would not proceed further towards commit- 
ting himself, until he knew the truth. No! he would 
see her continually ; exercise, upon her conduct, vi- 
gilance the most profound—judge for himself—but 
never betray his feelings. But here conscience 
reined him up to a dead stop. He could not, in 
honor, pay this lady attentions susceptible of but 
one interpretation—visit her every day, and con- 
tinue the course he had heretofore pursued, with- 
out afterwards offering his hand. If she were un- 
worthy, he could never do that. Whatever he 
might feel, he must act in all honor, and suspend 
the happiness he had found in her society, until he 
could sift this matter thoroughly.” 

He then fell into a profound study of the means 
whereby it might be done. Who was likely to 
possess information upon which he might depend t 
He did not know Mrs. Slaughter—he thanked 
Heaven '—nor could he take upon him to compro- 
mise Mrs. Latour by going about to make inquiries 
as to her character. He could go to Charlotte, and 
touch this jarring string to her perhaps; yet he 
doubted if even that were proper. Yet how absent 
himself from Mrs. Latour’s; and, in public, hold 
aloof from her, without any explanation? But none 
could be attempted, and he musi seem indifferent. 
Against this seeming his heart rebelled. If Mr. 
Reynolds were but in town—but he had been away 
six weeks at least, and nobody knew when he was 
coming back. He would probe the soul of Char- 
lotte the very next day. Such uneasy thoughts 
filled the greater portion of the night, and the next 
day he forbore to call upon Mrs. Latour. 

He went to see Charlotte, who, highly elated at 
this sign of success, was resolved not to lessen her 
advantage. She determined to guard look, word, 
and manner. Thetford staid with her a long time, 
reluctant to approach the subject. She perceived 
that his gayety was assumed, but fell into that mood, 
and they talked of a great many things, in which 
neither felt the smallest interest. This was doing 
nothing. ‘Thetford made an effort. Unwilling to 
betray his feelings, however, he opened the sub- 
ject boldly—mentioned Mrs. Latour, and avoided 
the appearance of endeavoring to draw out anything. 

“Mrs. Latour is, 1 find, no favorite of yours, 
Miss Burnley.” 

Charlotte was disconcerted; but, as Thetford 
could not suspect the reason, even her confusion 
assisted her, for it gave her the air of being sur- 
prised at the attack, and unwilling to avow the dis- 
like, imputed to her. 

“Of mine t why—I don’t know her intimately.” 
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“Well, but why don’t you? She seems to be a 
charming woman.” 

“Very charming, I dare say. I don’t know— 
exactly how it happens.” 

“Perhaps Ican guess. You and Mrs. Slaughter 
spoke too loudly last night.” 

“IT am not responsible for Mrs. Slaughter’s as- 
sertions. For myself—Z said nothing.” 

“]T thought between you, you implied a great 
deal.” 

** Aye? What was implied? I am sure I don’t 
remember ?” 

“No? Don’t you? I'llremindyou. Insincerity— 
bad temper—meanness.”’ 

“* Mrs. Slaughter knows all this better than I do. 
I cannot tell you any thing about it,” answered 
Charlotte, with apparent reserve. 

“Tt was you, not Mrs. Slaughter, who charged 
her with insincerity.” 

* And if I did?” 

“Can you prove itt” 

“1 would not, if I could.” 

“ You are very amiable. But can you %” 

“Why what is it to you?” This home-thrust 
saved the necessity of falsehood for the minute, 
for it abashed Thetford. Nevertheless he got on. 

“Did you never hear that I am a !ittle of a gos- 
sip?” 

** Never before.” 

“ Never before '—But now ?” 

“‘T see you are.” 

“ Then do indulge the foible, and tell me a little 
scandal to the present purpose.” 

“Ifto indulge the foible be to share it, excuse me.” 

“T cannot. Is she insincere now, really ‘—tell 
me.” 

“I don’t—know,” hesitated Charlotte,—“ You 
must judge of that.” 

‘And bad-tempered too’—If so, she must be 
amazingly cunning.” 

“Mrs. Slaughter said that.” 

“* And what say you ?” 

“That it is no business of mine, and I have no- 
thing to do with it.” 

“‘ Astonishingly prudent! But you won't deny 
you have reason to believe it.” 

Charlotte was silent, and pretended to some em- 
barrassment. At last she said, as if also in some 
displeasure, “‘ I am at a loss to comprehend the mo- 
tive which ean urge you to question me so closely. 
1 cannot allow you to insist upon my giving you a 
strict account of every thing I ever heard or thought 
in my life—and even of things that I never did 
hear or think.” 

“Two points confessed,” said Thetford, laugh- 
ing, but not very heartily. ‘ Bad temper, and de- 
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ception! What creatures you ladies are 

“ Remember,” said Charlotte, a little frightened, 
but unwilling to lose what she had gained, “ re- 
member J have not said these things.” 


** But you have, by look and implication, avowed 
your knowledge of both.” 

“* T have not, indeed.” 

“ Then deny both !” 

“If I should, as a true gossip, you will not be- 
lieve me.” 

“As a true man, | will! Deny them, and I will 
not believe them to be true.” 

‘“*T really cannot pretend either to affirm or deny 
them. I can have nothing in the world to do with 
Mrs. Latour’s good or bad qualities.” 

“Then you are not the Miss Charlotte of last 
night, for then you had something to do with the 
latter at least,” said Thetford, stoutly. ‘“ You then 
distinctly affirmed her to be systematically insin- * 
cere; and you did not deny to Mrs. Slaughter 
your knowledge that this insincerity covered a bad 
temper. This was equivalent to an assertion of 
your own that these heavy charges were facts. 
Further, she was accused of meanness—apparently 
of pecuniary meanness—some petty saving made 
out of a starving dress-maker. You were asked 
if you did not remember it; and, Miss Burnley, you 
did not then deny the recollection; as in common 
truth and honor, you must have done, had the story 
been false. I hoped you might not have noticed 
the appeal to your memory, when you were silent, 
but Mrs. Slaughter proceeded with items sufficient 
to refresh it, and you said nothing. Now, then, 
unless you can, at this time, deny them, these 
charges are established as facts, upon the credit of 
your undoubted veracity. See how important both 
to yourself and Mrs. Latour it is that you should 
state exactly what you know. Thus far, without 
your positive contradiction, she must stand con- 
demned—and you responsible.” 

Mr. Reynolds’ warnings rushed upon the mind 
of Charlotte, as he spoke. The case was strongly, 
because truly stated, and she was frightened at its 
force. But it was too late; some of these things 
she had so nearly asserted, that to draw back 
would be an avowal that she had been guilty of 
falsehood. That would bring upon her the con- 
tempt of Thetford—ihat would be to relinquish him 
to her rival. Never! she could not retract. Yet 
to confirm the accusation would render her re- 
sponsible for it. Obliged to answer at once, she 
chose the middle course, and again equivocated. 

“‘T cannot help your interpretation of all this,” 
she said, “I will give you no further information. 
I am not responsible for any strange things you 
choose to fancy, Mr. Thetford—and I may have 
excellent reasons for refusing to say more.” 

** That then,” he said, “ looking firmly into her 
face, that is ALL you will say? You will neither 
affirm nor deny these charges *” 

“ Neither.” 

“ Then, Miss Burnley, I receive them solemnly 





as your testimony against this lady. You donot even 
qualify—you do not plead ignorance of circumstan- 
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ces. You are authority for their truth!” He made 
a stern pause. Charlotte’s heart beat rapidly, with 
alarm, at the dangers which she had herself crea- 
ted, but she did not speak. ‘ Let us say no more,” 
added Thetford; and, to conceal his vexation, he 
opened a book of prints. After a short silence, he 
spoke of some indifferent matter, and shortly after 
took his leave. Charlotte felt that she now feared as 
well as loved him. But the truth, the firmness of 
his character were not lost even upon her, and she 
admired them even whilst she dreaded their future 
consequences to herself. 

That evening Thetford spent alone in his own 
chamber, deep in musings exceedingly bitter. Now 
and then the idea of Mrs. Latour, in all her beauty 
and apparent innocence, rose above the gloom, but 
this image also brought suspense and misery. 
Suppose she should indeed be all she seemed—he 
was destroying his own happiness forever. Noth- 
ing could be more uncertain or disturbed than his 
reflections. 

And Charlotte t She was at first terribly alarmed, 
and dared not look to the future ; but, by degrees, 
the former view of affairs began to displace the 
latter. She repeated to herself, “that she had 
said nothing—absolutely nothing—that she could 
not help Mr. Thetford’s interpretation of things 
his own way, and had told him so.” She took 
courage, and hoped she had gained a great advan- 
tage by “his perverseness.” It would, at least, 
detach him from Mrs. Latour, and that would throw 
him into her own society. Skill and vigilance 
must do the rest, 

During the next week, Thetford did not once 
present himself at Mrs. Latour’s. By this, how- 
ever, Charlotte profited nothing, for he spent the 
time chiefly in riding about the surrounding coun- 
try. Sometimes at night, to dissipate his own 
thoughts, he would look in at a party; and then, 
as Miss Burnley was every where, she would meet 
him ; but she was painfully associated in his mind, 
and he rather disliked to be with her. Yet sup- 
posing this sentiment to be unjust, and that his 
manner, if more distant, might seem resentful, he 
sometimes spoke to her, and paid her the slight 
attentions he had before shown her, and even upon 
this scanty diet, her hopes continued to feed. 

But what did Mrs. Latour, the while? Mrs. 
Latour’s life went on, outwardly, as if no change 
had occurred. She had been exceedingly pleased 
with Thetford. His high tone of feeling and prin- 
ciple had greatly interested her; and a sort of 
quiet, but manly hardihood, which showed itself in 
many things, had attracted her, as it is apt to attract 
the gentlest female hearts. He was, for example, 
a bold rider—an excellent whip—he had been 
known to knock a man down for a small imperti- 
nence—yet, with unfailing modesty, he made no 


her own habits. He was intelligent, good-tem- 
pered, and accomplished. His knowledge was 
extensive, and rendered him, not pedantic, but amu- 
sing. He had a strong taste for literature, and 
read pleasantly—was skilled in music, and pos- 
sessed a rich and well-trained voice. He had of 
late rendered himself particularly agreeable, by 
reading to her whilst she worked, or bringing his 
guitar to accompany her in duets, &c. She had 
come into a habit of expecting him daily, and 
found him a delightful companion. His manner 
towards herself betrayed continual interest, but 
she had never thought what might be the nature of 
the interest. In fact, she had learned to care a 
great deal for him, without imagining that she 
cared at all; and she missed him when he ceased 
to come, at first a little restlessly, and afterwards 
with some perplexity., Could she have offended 
him? No! their parting had been, as usual, gay 
and friendly. Perhaps he was ill? Not at all. 
Major Dory, who was a sort of Daily Intelligencer, 
assured her that he had met him riding out. Then 
she grew puzzled, first how to account for his ab- 
sence, and then for her own interest init. ‘The 
moment the latter inquiry suggested itself, how- 
ever, the former ceased. Mrs. Latour’s was a 
strong and well-regulated mind. Shocked to find 
her happiness in any degree dependent upon ano- 
ther, whose indifference she had no sufficient rea- 
son to doubt, she set to work to repair her error. 
She had not a grain of sickly romance to combat. 
She never pictured herself as “struggling with 
her feelings,” according to the established novel- 
phrase, but she quietly adopted the right means to 
regain her usual frame of calmcontentment. She 
remembered that she had been happy before the 
coming of Thetford, and that she still enjoyed the 
same elements of happiness. The fault was in 
herself. She would correct that. She applied 
herself afresh, and with the desire to be interested, 
to all her occupations—mingled im society, visited 
the poor, whom she was accustomed to assist—in 
short, by active employment, and the untiring effort 
to find food for cheerful and healthful thought, she 
filled her mind with pleasant images, and continued 
to seem, and generally to be, serene in heart. 
Sometimes meeting with Thetford in company 
might a little disturb her; but she had much natu- 
ral firmness, and she always answered his distant 
address with calm politeness, never seemed to per- 
ceive that his conduct was altered, or to care 
whether it was so or not—never even jestingly 
alluded to the cessation of his visits and soon be- 
came accustomed to see him without even con- 
cealed emotion. She had done nothing wrong at 
first, and now she was positively doing right. 
This reflection is sufficient to smooth away most 
difficulties even in this world. Perhaps, after all, 





unnecessary display of courage, and his polite 
deference to the feelings of others, suited well with 


she was not quite so happy as she had been before 
she had ever seen’ him—but that she did not ac- 
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knowledge to herself, and of course no one else 
ever dreamed of it. 

Strange to say, Thetford, who was yet no cox- 
comb, fancied that this behavior confirmed in part 
the accusations he had heard. He knew that, if 
he could, he ought, in common courtesy, to have 
accounted to Mrs. Latour for his sudden desertion 
of her house. ‘ She was no fool, and like any 
other lady—or gentleman for that matter—she 
would naturally feel that his visits had stopped too 
abruptly not to render some explanation requisite. 
But he could not tell her the truth—he would not 
tell her a falsehood. The matter stood in a very 
awkward posture, yet she seemed to expect no 
excuse. She simply treated the whole business 
with cool and perfect indifference. Was not this 
part and parcel of asystem of deception? She was 
perhaps hurt and angry, and dissembled her feel- 
ings from pride.” He was mistaken—she was 
neither hurt nor angry, for she had not taken a 
view of the subject capable of exciting either feel- 
ing. She had supposed, as in such cases she usu- 
ally did, that some reason, probably not relating to 
herself, was the cause of the change. She was 
not apt to take offence; and, besides, at this time 
she was busied with her own heart and mind—not 
his. She was deeply pious, and would not have 
permitted to herself either anger or deception ; but 
she was also of a nature delicate and self-respect- 
ful, and had no idea either of betraying interest in 
Mr. Thetford’s movements, or of encouraging his 
rewrn. Thetford could have borne any thing 
rather than this quiet unconcern. It argued so 
little resemblance between the state of her heart 
and that of his own! 

Another month passed on, during which, as usual, 
they sometimes met by accident, but never by de- 
sign. At these times, Thetford would take his 
station near her—not near enough for her to seem 
his attraction to the spot, but close enough for him 
to catch every word she uttered, whilst his eyes 
and thoughts seemed to be engaged with any thing 
or any body rather than with her. 

On such an occasion, Emily Bentham was laugh- 
ing at her affection for her little dog Nina, which 
was now again in health, and the reigning favorite. 

“« Every body laughs at your fondness for the 
little thing,” said Emily. 

“Every body is very much in the right,” an- 
swered Mrs. Latour, smiling. “ It is very ridicu- 
lous to pet her soextravagantly. But,” she added, 
her rich voice falling into a tone most musical, 
most melancholy, ‘but it was my poor mother’s 
dog, and it is dear to me because it is associated in 
my mind with her. And they who are more for- 
tunate,” she continued, raising to Emily’s her beau- 
tiful eyes, full of tears, “they who have human 
creatures to love—kindred spared to them—should 
remember that 1—that is, they may forgive my fond- 
ness for a dog even, when | have nothing else left.” 





Thetford was touched to the very “ heart of feel- 
ing,” and walked away at once. 

Again Charlotte fancied her star in the sky, for 
gradually Thetford had accustomed himself to her 
society ; and now, he sometimes called upon her. 
The public once more upon the strength of these 
appearances, reported him her conquest; but, of 
the two, Charlotte only heard the rumor. Thet- 
ford was intimate with nobody in , and no one 
ventured to jest with him. His manner was now 
too gloomy and reserved to invite familiarity. He 
was indeed in wretched spirits; and, to the sur- 
prise of people generally, Charlotte now began to 
be as melancholy as he. 

But why? Because she was forced to reflection. 
The evident unhappiness of Thetford affected her ; 
and she became, for the first time, fully impressed 
with the serious consequences which might flow 
from her conduct. Not that she regretted the 
estrangement of Thetford from Mrs. Latour. That 
point, which she had striven to gain, and now fan- 
cied attained, was the sole consolation that re- 
mained to her amidst a world of apprehension. 
He was now more in her own company,—if time 
could be allowed her, perhaps his spirits would im- 
prove, and he might transfer his affections to herself. 
Of this she would hardly admit a doubt—yet, in the 
meantime, his depression of spirits kept her mis- 
erable, fer she felt that she had caused it. She 
remembered too, with consternation, that it was 
possible he might yet be undeceived—that Emily 
Bentham and Mr. Reynolds knew all about the 
dress-maker, and might be questioned. Should 
either be interrogated by Thetford, all would be 
lost. He could feel for her contempt alone—she 
would be convicted of falsehood. Horrible! But 
what could be done? Nothing——nothing in the 
world! A lie cannot be guarded. There is always 
some weak point by which Truth may approach, 
and drag it into light. One hope remained. Thet- 
ford was ignorant that either Emily or Mr. Rey- 
nolds could give him information on the subject. 
It might not occur to him to question them, and 
indeed he was scarcely acquainted with Emily. 
And thank Heaven! Mr. Reynolds was absent ! 
Bat he might return, and then—there was every 
thing to fear. 

Turn whichsoever way she might, she encoun- 
tered reasons for apprehension; and she was now 
as unhappy as Thetford; and alas, with worse 
cause, for she had done wrong, and he could re- 
proach himself with nothing. She admired and 
loved him with all her heart, and chiefly for the 
good that was wanting to her own character. The 
change in her demeanor was not unperceived by 
Thetford, and though he could not guess its origin, 
it interested him for her. Some slight increase of 
attention on his part completed her delusion, and 
now all she asked from Destiny was time. And 
her dread lest this precious time might not be 
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granted, rendered her each day more nervous and 
unhappy. 

Less accustomed than Mrs. Latour to curb his 
impulses, Thetford soon grew restless under his 
self-restraint. True, he was as resolute as ever 
not to commit himself, and therefore kept away 
from her house. ‘True, he no longer sought her 
society, even elsewhere ; but he now, at times, re- 
signed himself to day-dreams which supposed her 
free from every earthly imperfection; and when, 
after long indulgence, these at last were sorrowfully 
banished by the recollection of what he had heard 
of her, the stinging remembrance of her apparent 
indifference to his caprice, by a strange contradic- 
tion, even whilst it strengthened his doubts of her 
sincerity, piqued him too deeply to permit him to 
forget her. During the day. he vainly tried to oc- 
cupy his mind with other matters; and at night, 
when the streets were deserted, he often found him- 
self beneath her windows. Three months before, he 
would have laughed at such romantic folly. Now, 
he only felt himself to be extremely disconsolate. 

One night, Mrs. Latour had sat up late reading. 
It was now the middle of May—the weather was 
warm, and the windows of her chamber were open 
to admit the air through the closed Venetian shut- 
ters. The servants had long been dismissed, and 
the book she was reading was sufficiently interest- 
ing to exclude the progress of the night from her 
memory. The clock struck twelve. Surprised to 
find it so late, she laid down the volume, and then 
she perceived that the air from the window streamed 
upon the candles, so that they burned unsteadily. 
She rose to let down the sash. 

The moon was shining brightly, and attracted 
her eyes to the silent and lonely street, and she 
stood still for a few minutes looking down through 
the shutters. Suddenly upon the opposite foot- 
way—could it be Mr. Thetford at this hour? 
There was no mistaking his figure. ‘ Return- 
ing, perhaps, from some little evening gather- 
ing,” thought Mrs. Latour; and she was about 
to withdraw from the window, when, to her aston- 
ishment, Thetford crossed the street, and stood 
beneath it. ‘The shadows fell darkly around him, 
and, had she not perceived his approach, might 
have concealed his presence. He stood motion- 
less for a few moments, and then slowly walked 
away. Her heart beat, we confess, a little faster 
than usual; but she remembered that the proofs 
he had given her of indifference were more con- 
clusive than this symptom of interest. She drew 
down the sash, and tried to forget the occurrence. 
Yet when, again and again, she saw the same thing 
happen, it was impossible not to form an idea which 
any other lady would have formed, and, under the 
circumstances, not to feel pleasure in the conclu- 
sion. “ Yet she might be mistaken; for if she 
really were an object of interest to Mr. Thetford, 
there seemed to be no reason in the world why he 
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might not say so; and she remembered that so far 
from meditating such an avowal, he appeared, ex- 
cept in this instance of romantic folly, to avoid 
her with the utmost care.” She considered these 
things, wisely adhered to probabilities, and endea- 
vored to forget the whole affair—less successfully 
than at first, we must confess. It had been always 
one of Charlotte’s strange hopes, that Mrs. Slaugh- 
ter, engaged with so many victims, might fail to 
spread the history of Mrs. Latour’s defects before 
the public. Vain hope! All is fish that comes to 
a gossip’s net—it matters little whether it rest upon 
proof or mere assertion, and Charlotte was doomed 
to hear from a morning visiter, one day, when, 
fortunately for her, Thetford was not present, news 
of the scandal which she had so recklessly “ cast 
upon the waters.” 

‘Miss Burnley, when did you last see Mrs. La- 
tour ?” 

“Not for along time—really I forget when.” 

“Well—I was never so completely deceived in 
any body asin her. I always supposed her to be 
a pattern of perfection.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“ Why I mean nothing, forI inow nothing. But 
the other day Mrs. Slaughter was telling me strange 
things.” 

“What things ?” said Charlotte, apprehensively. 

‘““Why, she says that, meek as she appears to 
be, Mrs. Latour has a horrible temper, and that 
every body would have found it out, long ago, if 
she were not the most deceitful woman in the 
world. She says, too, that she is the meanest 
creature that she ever knew—that last winter she 
found a poor dress-maker literally starving, Miss 
Charlotte, and took advantage of her distress to 
get her work done cheaply. But, Miss Charlotte, 
Mrs. Slaughter says you know all about it, that 
you were her authority for it, and that you can tell 
better than any body what sort of a person she is— 
so do tell me all you know, Miss Charlotte. You 
may be sure I shall never mention it again—never 
in the world.” 

“Indeed, Mrs. Wood, you astonish me!” ex- 
claimed Charlotte, a good deal frightened. 

* Well, from what Mrs. Slaughter said, I should 
have thought it would not astonish you.” 

“ And to whom, besides yourself, my dear Mrs. 
Wood, did she say these things !” 

“Oh! I declare, I hardly remember—there were 
several other persons at her house last evening— 
let me see—there were Major Dory, Mrs. Hewson, 
Mr. Milman, Miss Mary Cosey, Miss Elinor Daws, 
and little Tom Simcoe, Mr. Wood, and myself.” 

Good Heavens! What was Charlotte to do? 
Here was this shocking tale of slander completely 
in the hands of the chief tattlers in town, and she 
was given as authority for it; and Mrs. Slaughter, 
the stupid gossip whom she had merely intended 
to use as a tool, was using her name to give cur- 
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rency to these shocking stories—of a most inno- 
cent being too, as Charlotte’s conscience failed not 
to remindher. She hesitated, but something must 
be done at once, and she resolved to throw back 
the burden upon Mrs. Slaughter. . 

“ Indeed, Mrs. Wood,” she said, “ you have sur- 
prised me more than I cantell you. I never heard 
that Mrs. Latour Aad a bad temper, except from 
Mrs. Slaughter herself, and, naturally, I concluded 
that, if such were indeed the case, Mrs. Latour 
must have great art to conceal it. It was Mrs. 
Slaughter who told me of her temper—-not I, Mrs. 
Slaughter.” 

“But you told her of the dress-maker, didn’t 
you, Miss Charlotte? Now do open your heart. 
and tell me about that.” 

“Why I don’t know any thing to tell you, Mrs. 
Wood. It would be hard to expect me to endorse 
every scandalous thing I hear.” 

** But you did heara story—dear me! do pray— 
what was it now, Miss Charlotte ?” 

“Nothing that could interest you, Mrs. Wood, 
I am sure,” said Charlotte coldly, and walking to 
the window, she tried to look out some object upon 
which to turn the conversation. ‘ Mrs. Wood do 
come to the window, and tell me whose carriage 
this is. You know every-body’s carriage in town 
I dare say. Is it old Mrs. Ranter’s, do you think?” 

“Oh! no, Miss Charlotte, Mrs. Ranter’s car- 
riage is as yellow as an orange, and this, you ob- 
serve is a dark green. It’s not Mrs. Ranter’s. I 
rather think it is Mrs. Job Henderson’s. Oh! 
yes—there is Mrs. Henderson in it.” 

The stratagem had succeeded—but only for the 
time—and shortly after, Mrs. Wood, completely 
out-generalled, took her leave. Immediately after- 
wards—before indeed she had proceeded the length 
of a street, it occurred to her to suspect—with 
astonishing shrewdness—that she had not been 
treated with confidence, and furthermore that she 
had been put off, which putting off, gossips inva- 
riably regard as the last possible mark of con- 
tempt. Irritated by this reflection, she made it 
her business to put about the story at every house 
she this day visited, with all the contradictions she 
had observed in the matter—setting forth, with 
wonderful clearness, what Mrs. Slaughter—a very 
credible woman—had stated, and with equally sur- 
prising acuteness, what hesitancy and irresponsive 
caution had marked the conduct of Miss Burnley, 
who, nevertheless, had been given up to her as 
authority. . “There was something strange at the 
bottom of all this, her hearers might depend upon 
it.” And here she shook her head, with an air of 
solemn mystery. 

‘She had left Charlotte in a state of the greatest 
consternation. If Mrs. Slaughter could diffuse 
this slander in one night to such an extent, how 
much more widely might they all (able tattlers and 
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them. Should Emily Bentham hear them, amia- 
ble and sincere herself, and fond too of Mrs. La- 
tour, how indignantly would they be contradicted, 
how closely would they be traced to their origin— 
how perfect might be the detection she might un- 
dergo! And Thetford? How could she meet his 
indignation ‘—what could she hope from his con- 
tempt t She wrung her hands and wept in agony. 
Had she listened to good Mr. Reynolds !—had she 
but preserved her own integrity of heart, whatever 
else might have happened, she could not have been 
degraded by conviction of a falsehood. Shocking 
as the word was, she felt that it applied to her- 
self, and the danger, the miserable danger, was 
that others might soon know it also, and add to her 
condemnation the charge of malice! She was now 
in a state of nervous distress and apprehension, for 
which, had he known it, even Thetford might have 
pitied her. 

An event about this time occurred, which in- 
creased her alarm and regret. One day as Thet- 
ford stood in the street enduring the affectation of 
an exquisite of , who had the rare happiness 
to blend with his fine airs a good deal of humor, 
the respectable spouse of Mrs. Wood, as ill for- 
tune would have it, happened to approach, and 
proud of being cast into company so distinguished, 
immediately attached himself thereto. He was 
“a stout gentleman” of perhaps thirty-five, a man 
of small understanding, officious, and a newsmon- 
ger—quick and reckless of speech, yet of a fiery 
temper. He possessed the natural advantages of 
a fair but freckled face, weak blue eyes, and a 
heavy shock of straight and stubborn red _ hair. 
Thetford, though a very fine young man, was not 
above what is called an antipathy, and towards 
this particular gentleman he indulged one strong 
and intolerant. He saw him come up with a sort 
of indignation, and only by a powerful effort con- 
trolled his impatience of his presence. 

“ Your servant, gentlemen! What have you been 
doing with yourself of late, Mr. Thetford. Always 
at the service, I suppose, of Mrs. Latour? I fancy 
you have been at her house pretty often, as I see 
you so seldom elsewhere ?” 

“ Sir, I have not had the pleasure lately.” 

“Ah? Whatt No? No indeed? Why I thought 
But you have found out a thing or two, I sup- 
pose? You have heard the stories every body is 
telling of her, and, like every body else, you are 
surprised and disgusted ?” 

“ Sir, I desire that when you speak of a lady in 
my presence, you will have the goodness to do so 
respectfully,” said Thetford, with a face burning 
with anger. 

“ Respectfully I do as others do—every body 
says she must be a shocking creature.” 

Scarcely had the words left Mr. Wood’s unhappy 
lips, before they received the roughest impress 
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No time was left to follow up this harsh address, 
for Mr. Wood darted forward and returned the 
blow with a heavy fist, and a good will for con- 
quest, which was apparent in every line of his face. 

But the contest was not destined long to remain 
undecided. The favors of Thetford fell thicker and 
heavier every moment. Adolphus Waddle, the ex- 
quisite, looked on, meanwhile, with an air that be- 
spoke at once the calm of his own mind, and his slight 
but polite interest in the “little affair” of his friends. 
He would not have interfered, could he have plucked 
apart the combatants with a pair of tongs. Less 
self-possessed, a couple of gentlemen, who had 
perceived the affray from a little distance, rushed 
up to separate them, and whilst one of them, a 
strong and courageous personage, forced them 
asunder, the other hastily demanded of Adolphus 
what all this might mean. 

“ Mean? I fancy, sir, that Mr. Wood—the hand- 
some person to the left of your friend, with the 
superabundance of golden hair—had taken up some 
ideas concerning that very pretty creature, Mrs. 
Latour, which appear exceedingly to have affected 
the sensibilities of Mr. Thetford—who was engaged, 
when you came up, in endeavoring to efface his 
unpleasant impressions. That I dare say was the 
amount of the transaction.” 

Mr. Wood, meanwhile, was struggling in the 
hands of the strong gentleman, a spectacle alto- 
gether disgustful to Adolphus—his face streaming 
with blood, and beginning to swell in various spots. 
Thetford after his capture stood quiet, but ready, so 
soon as he should be released, to renew the fight. 
The two new comers, however, with the bland 
breath of persuasion, and the more prevailing ar- 
gument of a gentle force, bore away Mr. Wood 
from the field; in much worse condition than the 
warrior who retained its possession. 

“You seem a little heated, Mr. Thetford,” said 
Adolphus, coolly. “These little incidents are 
always fatiguing. Let us refresh ourselves, for I 
protest I am tired by sympathy alone. Shall we 
go to a restaurateur’s, and recreate our minds? 
There is recreation for a fine imagination in fruit 
and ice, and even in extremely cold lemonade. 
One’s intellect reposes in beauty and enjoyment.” 

Thetford followed him, but stipulated for a pre- 
vious call at his rooms, for water and a towel. 

“ Certainly—if he could venture his complexion 
in the chilling bath, after so terrible a heating. 
Now this was what he could not risk. ‘There was 
always danger attending such excesses of temerity. 
For his part, at night only, he passed a wet damask 
towel lightly over his face and hands, and to soothe 
the harshness even of that slight application of 
the fluid he condemned, he tried, invariably after, 
a soft perfumed powder, which quieted his exas- 
perated skin.” 

The history of this battle came to the ears both 
of Charlotte and Mrs. Latour. The former re- 





ceived the details with horror—the latter with as- 
tonishment and alarm, to find that on her own sub- 
ject there had any thing requiring punishment been 
said. It was too late in the evening, when she 
heard the rumor, for her to institute inquiry into 
the facts, but she resolved early next day to ascer- 
tain them, if possible. 

In the midst of Charlotte’s wretched reflections, 
which were the more oppressive as Major Dory 
assured her ‘‘ Mr. Wood was laid up—and really 
his recovery doubtful,”’—in the midst of all her 
penitence—affright—distress—she was summoned 
to the drawing-room to see Thetford. He was, as 
usual, grave and composed, bore no marks of the 
recent fray, and made noallusion to it. She trem- 
bled excessive, and her voice faltered as she 
greeted him. He looked at her, surprised at symp- 
toms so unusual, and she fancied his glance of in- 
quiry keen and suspicious. That, however, was 
the phantom of her own startled conscience. He 
suspected nothing. 

‘“*] have just heard something, Miss Burnley,” 
here he stopped to seek for a paper in his pocket- 
book. 

“Oh! Heaven,” thought Charlotte, “he has 
heard those dreadful rumors, and is come to charge 
me with them.” She turned deadly pale, and trem- 
bled so much that Thetford observed it. 

“T am afraid, Miss Burnley, that you are not 
well,” he said kindly ; and Charlotte knew from the 
tone that all as yet was safe. The relief was so 
great that she burst into tears. 

“T am really distressed to see you thus,” said 
Thetford, looking at her with increased surprise, 
“but I called to bring you agreeable intelligence ; 1 
will not stay long,” he added, “for I am sure you 
are ill.” 

Charlotte forced herself to thank him—to assure 
him that he was right. She had been ill, but was 
better now. She begged him not to shorten his 
visit. What was the agreeable intelligence he had 
to communicate ? 

“Why I received, just now, a letter from our 
mutual friend Mr. Reynolds. The excellent old 
gentleman, whom really I esteem and admire ex- 
tremely, writes that ke will be with us on Tuesday 
evening. To-day is Saturday—is it '—well, in 
three days. I am quite impatient to see him,” he 
added, thoughtfully. 

This was the climax of distress for Charlotte. 
It was with the greatest diffienlty that she con- 
cealed her feelings; and Thetford could not help 
perceiving that she was not as much rejoiced at 
the news of Mr. Reynolds’ return, as he had ex- 
pected she would be, or as her words would have 
seemed to imply. He imputed this, however, to 
illness, and recommending her with more interest 
than he had ever before expressed for her, to try 
sleep as a remedy for her evident nervousness, he 
took leave. He felt only compassion, but Char- 
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lotte, imagining that he betrayed a more tender 
sentiment, reflected how soon that sentiment might 
be exchanged for contempt, shut herself up in her 
chamber, and wept bitterly. For the first time, 
she was glad that he had left her. Her aunt was 
in the country, upon a visit to a sick friend, and 
she was therefore secure of loneliness, at least— 
she felt as if that brief duration of solitude were 
an interval between herself and fate. 

Mr. Reynolds would come—Mr. Reynolds who 
seemed to possess a hundred eyes, and to see with 
each one, more than any body else could with two— 
Mr. Reynolds, whose observation was forever alive 
—who inquired into every thing, and who made it a 
point to find out every thing—to whom facts actually 
seemed to betake themselves for analysis—whose 
shrewdness was never at fault, and who seemed so 
full of interest for Mrs. Latour, whilst he never 
spared herself—this “ little, keen, tormenting, wor- 
rying, grey rat,” was coming back, and now she 
was without hope. She was the more miserable 
that she could communicate her anguish to no one. 
The result of all this was, that the next day found 
her in high fever and delirium. 

It chanced, that Mrs. Latour, in the course of 
this morning, traced to Charlotte the entertaining 
history of her own misdeeds ; and that, unwilling 
to believe that it had emanated from a person whom 
she had never offended wittingly, she called at 
Mrs. Warner’s to ascertain, if possible, what her 
agency in the matter had been. Elinor, the maid 
of Charlotte, appeared. ‘ Mrs. Warner was ab- 
sent, but had been sent for—Miss Charlotte being 
as ill as she could well be, and perfectly deli- 
rious. Nobody was with her—Miss Emily Ben- 
tham, who was to have staid with her, had been 
taken with influenza, and was confined to her bed— 
and other people said that the fever must be infec- 
tious, it began so suddenly, and so there she was— 
she was sure she did not know what to do about 
it.” 

Mrs. Latour asked to be shown into Miss Burn- 
ley’s room. Finding that the statement of Elinor 
was not overcharged, she quietly laid aside her 
bonnet and gloves, and sending for a physician, 
constituted herself nurse. She had a strong sense 
of duty, and the sufferer before her was no object 
of indignation to her now. 

Mr. Reynolds returned. Scarcely had he taken 
the first meal in his own house, before Thetford 
was with him. They were alone, and Thetford’s 
impatience broke forth. 

“Mr. Reynolds,” he said, ‘I have a sort of con- 
fidence to make you. 1 fear you will consider it 
all very stupid, but—but to say the truth”— 

‘The truth seems unaccountably hard to say,” 
answered Mr. Reynolds, smiling, as Thetford hesi- 
tated. 








cessively in love with Mrs. Latour, and that I re- 
signed myself to the sentiment the more incau- 
tiously, because I fancied yon esteemed her.” 

“‘T am highly flattered at the inference you en- 
title me to draw,” said Mr. Reynolds, his clear 
grey eyes sparkling with amazement. ‘ Your con- 
clusion was just, however. To the extent of my 
knowledge of her, I exceedingly admired her.” 
“Ah! that terrible drawback—to the extent of 
your knowledge—now I hoped you knew exactly 
about her character and qualities ?” 

She is a recent acquaintance of mine,” returned 
Mr. Reynolds, “and of course, with truth, I can 
only say what I know. But all that I do know of 
her, is most honorable to her, and promises, I think, 
increase of esteem, upon further acquaintance.” 

“* Should you think her’s an artificial character t” 
“ Assuredly not !” 

“ That had been my idea,” said Thetford, sor- 
rowfully. 

“And something has changed it? Well—but I 
do not like that,” said Mr. Reynolds. “ Let us 
come to facts, if you please. I can do nothing 
without the facts.” 

‘“* Do you think that she paints ?’’ 

“* Pictures !—or her face ?” 

“ Her face, of course.” 

“IT do not know, and therefore cannot depose. 
But I truly believe that she does not, for her color 
is continually varying.” 

**Do you consider her insincere *” 

*“*] have never perceived in her conversation or 
conduct one single symptom of want of truth. 
But absolutely, 1 affirm nothing.”’ 

“Is she bad-tempered ?” 

“How can I possibly tell, my dear fellow? I 
have not the happiness to be her fillé de chambre, 
or her poor dependent—therefore I have not had 
the benefit of any little ardor of temper with which 
she may be gifted—in its freedom from disguise. 
But appearances convey to me a sort of assurance 
that she hasa wonderfully sweet and equal temper.” 

“ But there is the torment—How am I to dis- 
cover t”— 

‘Man, by facts, as I at first told you. 
are the facts ?” 

“T wish I only knew. Except about the dress- 
maker, | have heard nothing about facts.” 

“ And what about the dress-maker?” said Mr. 
Reynolds, starting. 

“Tam told that, last winter, she found such a 
person in great distress,” answered Thetford, in 
some agitation—* starving was the word that de- 
scribed her condition, I remember—that she busied 
herself to procure her work from the ladies, and 
money from the gentlemen.” 

‘She did attempt to procure her the work from 
women—lI truly believe she never was indelicate 
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“ Why the truth is,” said Thetford, smiling too, 
“that, a month or two ago, I was near being ex- 





enough to dream of asking money for her—and I 
am almost sure she would give largely rather than 
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attack any gentleman with charitable begging. She 
seems to me exceedingly refined.” 

** Well—such at any rate was the story—but her 
condition with the work-woman was, it is said, that 
her own work should be done cheaply.” 

“ Aye?” said Mr. Reynolds, sharply, “ aye, in- 
deed? And from whom did you get that pretty 
story, sir?” 

“T first heard it told—openly at a ball. Mrs. 
Slaughter brought this part of the charge—and the 
listener was Miss Charlotte Burnley.” 

“ Great Heaven!” said Mr. Reynolds, extremely 
shocked. 

“It was from Miss Burnley,” pursued Thetford, 
“that I first heard of her painting—her insincerity— 
her bad temper.” 

Mr. Reynolds looked into his face—his own ex- 
pressive even of horror. 

“ And what, sir, did you conceive to be the mo- 
tive of those assertions ?” 

‘“‘T ascribed to her none worse than a common- 
place love of talking—or some private pique which 
I could not understand.” 

“And what did you, when you heard this im- 
probable stuff?” 

“T called upon Miss Burnley, and represented 
to her that she made herself responsible for the 
assertions she had herself put forward, and quite 
as much so also for the story of the dress-maker, 
as, she had admitted, in speaking to Mrs. Slaughter, 
that she was acquainted with the circumstances. 
I then besought her to contradict such portions of 
the accusation as, with truth, she could”— 

“Stop, sir! Did she admit that she knew the 
circumstances regarding the dress-maker ?” 

“In speaking to Mrs. Slaughter, she certainly 
did—tacitly, but distinctly, by not denying it—admit 
it.” 

“ And in speaking to you?” 

“She evaded the whole subject, in a manner 
which confirmed it all.” 

“ Pooh! a manner !” 

“ Yes sir,” answered Thetford, firmly, “ in a man- 
ner which confirmed all—for I then remarked that 
I regarded her manner as confirming the whole 
that I had heard.” 

“ And did she not THEN deny it *” demanded Mr. 
Reynolds, sternly. 

“* Not at all.” 

“ Sir,” said the old man, after a moment’s pause, 
during which his countenance spoke painfully, “ to 
bring the truth before you will cost me much—I 
loved that girl as if she had been my daughter— 
she was the daughter of my best friend. But truth, 
justice—they are every body’s ricut! They shall 
be fully given you. But I claim at least your pro- 
mise to spare her disgrace. Let it be secret, sir, 
between us”— 

“Impossible!” said Thetford, resolutely. “ Other 
people are now bandying about these precious 





tales. If you can disprove them, I shall again 
aspire to the hand of Mrs. Latour—all must then 
be confessed to her, for I shall be deeply regretful 
for having listened to charges so outrageous. And 
the slightest allusion to them in my presence will 
ensure to any lady a severe explanation, and to any 
gentleman the handsomest caning 1 can bestow 
upon him.” 

**T see,” replied Mr. Reynolds, briefly. 
are right. I cannot blame you.” 

**T have been frank with you, my dear sir,” said 
Thetford, trembling with impatience. ‘ May I not 
hope for equal candor ‘—even for your aid to un- 
ravel this wretched web t” 

“Come to me to-morrow—it is late to-night— 
and, in the meanwhile, take my word for it, that 
every word you have heard is utterly false.” 

In the morning, Thetford returned. Mr. Rey- 
nolds was ready to go out. 

“Follow me,” he said. 
maker.” 

They proceeded in silence through the streets, 
and Thetford was grieved to perceive the gloom 
upon the old man’s face. Arrived at the work- 
woman’s, however, the little grey gentleman was 
sharp, acute, and self-controlled as ever. 

“Mrs. Stubbs,” said Mr. Reynolds, “how are 
you getting on? Business enough now, I suppose ?” 

* Oh! enough, and more than enough, sir; thanks 
to you and Mrs. Latour. I am above want now, 
thank heaven !” 

** You take in work for Mrs. Latour, too, I sup- 
pose t” 

“ All her work, sir. 
when she begins, sir.” 

The two gentlemen exchanged looks. 

“ But she does not pay you, for every article 
separately,” said Mr. Reynolds. “I suppose she 
lumps the whole year’s work, and you will dock 
off something for the sake of so much custom ?” 

“T thought you'd known her better, sir,” said 
the woman, looking up witha smile. “She pays 
me more for each separate article, as soon as it is 
finished, than any one else ever does—and besides, 
she puts my two children to school, at her own 
expense, and indeed I’m ashamed when IJ think 
how much she is always doing for me, while I can 
make her no sort of return for it.” 

““You seem to love her very much,” said Mr. 
Reynolds. 

“That I do, dearly!—I and mine! Iv’e got 
enough sense and heart for that!” 

“T wish every body had as much,” said Mr. 
Reynolds. ‘Come, Thetford, our business here 
is ended. Let us go.” 

“What was the business, sir?” asked Mrs. 
Stubbs, surprised. 

“Would you, now that you are getting on so 
well, if I send you a little job of cravats or so, in 
a short time, let that little hemming-girl in the 


“ You 


“] know the dress- 


She does good largely, 
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corner make them up for me ?” said Mr. Reynolds, 
evading the question, by asking another. 

“To be sure I will, sir,” said Mrs. Stubbs. “ The 
hemming-girl, as you call her,” she added, as she 
followed them to the door, “is a ’prentice I took 
from Mrs. Latour, to teach my trade to. She is a 
poor child, whose father never sees a sober night, 
as a body may say—and her mother too badly off 
to talk about—poor as can be !” 

*“‘ Give the child this money, Mrs. Stubbs,” said 
Thetford, hastily. “Tell her to give it to her 
mother, not her father, mind. Mrs. Latour seems 
to lead us all to what is right.” 

“That she does, sir. I'll give it to the child— 
many thanks, sir ; good morning !” 

“ Well, sir,” said Mr. Reynolds, as they walked 
away, “ you are satisfied, I presume, as to the truth 
of this portion of the story ?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

* And now, since I must—to Charlotte!” The 
old man’s brow contracted gloomily. 

“That need not be,” said Thetford. ‘ Never 
mind—it will distress you, and signifies nothing to 
me. The rest is based upon the same foundation.” 

“* Her want of truth!” exclaimed Mr. Reynolds, 
sorrowfully. “ But it may save her from future 
WICKEDNESS,” he continued with bitter emphasis. 
*¢ She shall have the lesson in full. Come on, sir!” 

But when they reached Mrs. Warner’s, they 
were told that she was dangerously ill—that the 
fever was imagined to be infectious, that her aunt 
was still absent, though daily expected, and that 
every body was afraid to visit her. 

‘Js no one with her now t” asked Mr. Reynolds, 
anxiously. “ This it is to have done nothing to 
deserve friends !” 

“Oh! yes, sir,” answered the servant. ‘ Mrs. 
Latour is with her, and sat up with her all last 
night. I suppose there is no reason for HER to be 
afraid—if she died to-night she would go straight 
to heaven. Mighty few people are any thing like 
her. She isn’t afraid to do any thing that is right, 
sir.” 

Mr. Reynolds turned away to hide his emotion. 
He was one of those persons who are more affected 
by a generous action than by any other appeal to 
feeling. Thetford colored high, but that was all. 
He told the man that he “ should call again to in- 
quire for the ladies’ health.” It was true that poor 
Charlotte’s varied and violent feelings had thrown 
her into a dangerous fever. Her brain was appa- 
rently affected. She was generally delirious, and 
all unconscious of Mrs. Latour’s presence, ex- 
pressed, with the most nervous terror, the state of 
her mind, raved of Thetford, and of her astonished 
hearer—sometimes declaring her attachment for 
the former, her jealousy of the latter, her anxiety 
to preserve the secret which divided them, her 
dread of its discovery, her alarm at the idea of 
meeting Mr. Reynolds, and of his stern and sure 





detection of her fault. Then she lamented the 
slander of which she had been guilty, and bitterly 
regretted that she had degraded herself by false- 
hood. Light broke into the mind of Mrs. Latour, 
as she sat beside the bed, a lonely nurse, and lis- 
tened to all these things, mingled and incoherently 
uttered as they were. She understood it all—but 
with pity and forgiveness. She saw that she had 
undergone much mental suffering, and was sorry 
even for this punishment of hererror. She bathed 
the burning brow of Charlotte, and, when it seemed 
possible to blend such comfort with her frenzy, she 
would assure her in the sweetest tones of her sweet 
voice, that “all was over, and forgiven now.” She 
continued the unfailing nurse and friend of the suf- 
ferrer, even after the return of Mrs. Warner; for 
that lady was old, nervous, and infirm. Sometimes 
she would sit beside Charlotte, whilst Mrs. Latour, 
exhausted with watching, slept; but even this was 
often too much for her nerves. Mrs. Latour in- 
dulged the old lady's infirmities, and underwent in 
silence, great fatigue. 

A close, however, to all this trouble was at hand. 
One morning, when, after a lonely night-watch, Mrs. 
Latour still sat, pale and weary, by the bedside, 
the patient awoke from a heavy slumber—the first 
that had visited her eyes for many hours. She 
fixed a gaze so uneasy and surprised upon her 
beautiful attendant, that she immediately perceived 
in it a return of consciousness. A faint light 
streamed into the room, through the scarcely di- 
vided shutters, and fell upon the delicate form of 
Mrs. Latour; and Charlotte, whose senses were 
now, for the first time since her illness, sufficiently 
collected to recognize individuals, beheld, and slowly 
recollected the reasons which rendered her pre- 
sence so terrible to her. Shocked and startled, 
she uttered a faint exclamation. Mrs. Latour 
calmly bent over her, touched her pulse, and quietly 
said— 

“Thank Heaven! you are better, Charlotte.” 

“Oh! Mrs. Latour, are you here? But why — 
what has happened ?” 

* You may be thankful she is here, Miss Char- 
lotte,” quoth Elinor, who had just entered, and 
heard the first words her mistress uttered. ‘ I’m 
sure if she had not been here, I do not know what 
you would have done, as ill as you have been, and 
nobody else willing to come near you, for fear of 
the fever. Your aunt even could not stay to nurse 
you, you went on so singular, in your fever, talk- 
ing as light-headed as if you never had had a grain 
of sense in your life—it made your aunt quite 
nervish.” 

Tears burst from Charlotte’s eyes, and flowed 
unchecked. 

“Do not speak to her again, Elinor,” said Mrs. 
Latour gently. “She is weak, and easily agi- 
tated.” 

“Ts it true?” at last sobbed Charlotte. 
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“Tt as true that I have had the pleasure to be 
useful to you during your illness, but can we not 
think of that some other time? Do not exhaust 
yourself now, or my cares will all be fruitless.” 

“Oh! Mrs. Latour, if you knew all you would 
not be here! But you shall know” 

“]T imagine I do know,” answered Mrs. Latour, 
“and you see I am here. All is forgiven, Char- 
lotte. When you are stronger, if you choose, we 
can talk of that, but now let us only think of your 
recovery.” 

What a relief for Charlotte, yet what misery! 
She wept long, but at last found speech to ask, 

“And Mr. Thetford, and Mr. Reynolds—do 
they too know all ?” 

“I do not know—I have not seen either for a 
long time; I cannot guess how much or how little 
they know. But do not disturb yourself now. Ac- 
cording to your own will, it may yet be” 

“Oh! Mrs. Latour, after all this goodness, can 
you doubt what my wishes will be ?” 

“ What will they be, dear Charlotte ?” 

“To satisfy all—all, all,’ she replied, bitterly 
including Thetford in this all; “that you are the 
best and most generous of human creatures, and I 
the most false, the weakest, the most wretched”— 
and here she wept afresh. 








“T trust myself wholly to you, Charlotte,” said 
Mrs. Latour gently —* I will not attempt my own 
Let me, thus, first of your friends, 
mark my reliance upon your truth, for the time to 
In all things, believe me, I will spare your 

The Past will save for you the Future. 
You will learn the pleasure, the security—but why 
point you to a moral which you already see so 


justification. 


come. 
feelings. 


clearly?” 


“Mrs. Latour! Mrs. Latour! this generosity 
Half this gentleness, from the 
lips of Mr. Reynolds, would have guarded me from 


overwhelms me. 


all I have done and suffered !” 


It was the next evening, when Mr. Thetford 
called, as usual, to inquire for the ladies, that he 
put into the servant’s hands a beautiful bouquet, 


and desired him to convey it to Mrs. Latour. 


It was impossible that she could receive this si- 
lent but expressive testimony of renewed confi- 


dence and interest without a sentiment of pleasure 


which was sufficiently apparent in her deep blush 
The latter apparently fixed 
upon the flowers; but Charlotte could read them as 


and downcast eyes. 


well as if they had been raised to her own. 
Her pale cheek grew paler than before. Mrs 


Latour, aware that neither the present nor its im- 
plication could bestow much delight upon Char- 
lotte, took the bouquet into another room—but she 
carefully put it into water, for she did not wish 
She then returned to 
Charlotte ; but the silence which followed this little 
incident, and the delicacy with which both ladies 
avoided the subject, sufficiently marked the inter- 


those flowers to wither. 


est of both in it—the pain of one--the conscious- 
ness of the other. 

Some weeks elapsed before Charlotte was suffi- 
ciently strong to descend into the drawing-room ; 
but as soon as she was permitted to do so, she 
wrote to Mr. Reynolds, beseeching him to come 
to her, and to bring Mr. Thetford with him. 
Both gentlemen obeyed the summons. ‘They were 
shocked at the change in her appearance, wrought 
by illness and distress. But when she confessed, 
with tears and penitence, the truth, concealing 
only her motive for the falsehood—which every 
body will forgive her for reserving—and when she 
lauded Mrs. Latour as freely as she condemned 
herself—telling of all her goodness and gener- 
osity—of all her own weakness and unworthiness— 
they were both deeply touched. Thetford assured 
her that he should thenceforward rely implicitly 
upon her candor; and Mr. Reynolds, drawing her 
to him affectionately, told her that he had been 
wrong himself—he would never scold her again. 
Mr. Thetford having gathered from something 
dropped in this conversation that Mrs. Latour was 
again at home, now felt it but delicate to withdraw 
himself from a scene so tender. But here the his- 
torian is compelled to subtract from any merit 
which this circumstance may give him with the 
reader, by avowing that he straightway proceeded 
to her house. He found her, as usual, calm, happy 
and employed. The large windows of her draw- 
ing-room were open, for it was already late in May, 
and almost sunset, and the soft air of summer flowed 
freely into the apartment. The room itself had an 
air of silent but familiar greeting. ‘There were 
the musical instruments he had so much affected, 
before his self-banishment from these happy pre- 
cincts. There were the cabinet of paintings, the 
port-folio of prints, the paint-box, &c.—all in their 
old places. The curly white face of Nina was 
raised as he entered ; but, like an intimate acquain- 
tance, she forbore to bark. A bouquet, which he 
had sent to Mrs. Latour the preceding evening, 
stood upon the mantel-piece in a small white vase ; 
and the lady of his love, as she arose to receive 
him, wore no repulsive frown. His heart beat 
more rapidly than usual; yet from slight indica- 
tions like these, he gathered courage. 

Mrs. Latour was alone, and her work-box open 
upon the table beside her. Favorable concurrence 
of circumstances! He could now, uninterruptedly, 
confess his whole misconduct, and, meanwhile, 
there was all her thread to tangle. 

He drew up a chair, and took a spool of cotton 
from the table—then, by way of making a begin- 
ning, he blushed up to the eyebrows; and Mrs. 
Latour, not unacquainted with such symptoms, 
blushed a little too, less from polite sympathy, 
than from her foresight of a declaration. Mr. 
Thetford during his brief preliminary silence was 
not idle. Two spools of cotton, and a skein of 
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blue silk became, in his hands, mysteries never to 
be unravelled; but Mrs. Latour did not observe 
his industry, nor its results. Then Mr. Thetford, 
raising his eyes, perceived the charming colour 
which something or other had heightened on her 
cheek, took heart, and opened an apology of which 
nothing better can be said, than that, to Mrs. La- 
tour, neither its beginning, middle, nor conclusion 
conveyed any particular idea, other than that of 
Mr. Thetford’s astonishing confusion. At last, in 
spite of herself, she could not choose but smile, 
and then Mr. Thetford was more embarrassed than 
ever. He was fur a moment silent. 

** You smile, Mrs. Latour,” he said at last, “and 
I do not wonder at it. I am asad simpleton to- 
day, but it is because I have been in the wrong. 
I ought not to have listened to those odious 
Miss Burnley tells me you know all—I ought to 
have repelled them with contempt, at first, I con- 
fess, and I am come to make you a hearty apology 
for it—but in extenuation of my misdeeds I may 
be permitted to say”—— 

Now precisely because he was permitted to say 
the rest, and because he ventured under permis- 
sion, to talk on for several hours together—which 
was being too prolix for the taste of the reader— 
from these very facts, I resolve not to repeat what 
he said, or what Mrs. Latour replied. The an- 
swer made could not, however, have been ex- 
tremely unforgiving, since Mr. Thetford lingered 
at her house until almost dinner time, and in the 
evening came again, with his stanhope and dashing 
bays, to beg her participation of his drive. It is 
also to be presumed that they continued upon tole- 
rable terms, inasmuch as during May and June, 
these evening drives were frequently repeated, and 
inasmuch as Mr. Thetford was, at all other times, 
either in her company, or devising means so to be, 
or studying ways to make himself, being therein, 
agreeable. That he succeeded in the last attempt, 
we likewise have some proof. In the month of 
October thereafter next ensuing, we received a 
letter from a familiar correspondent in » and 
we leave it to the sagacity of our reader, after his 
perusal of the following paragraph from it, to de- 








cide whether our friend was a gentleman or a lady: |. 


“Mrs. Latour is married at last to Mr. Thet- 
ford. Did you expect it? Are you not surprised ? 
Well! married she is, and they are gone to spend 
a fortninght at his father’s grand estate somewhere 
or other. The bridesmaids were Emily Bentham, 
and Mr. Thetford’s sister, Miss Mary—she is no 
beauty, but she dresses immensely. You know 
the Thetford’s are as rich as cream, and Mrs. La- 
tour’s Mr. Thetford, richer than any of them. I 
hope they will be happy, for I always loved Mrs. 
Latour,—she was always so kind to every body, 
and had such a sweet taste in dress.” 

It is impossible not to approve of affection founded 
on esteem. 





Charlotte Burnley recovered from her illness an 
altered woman. Thenceforward she was noted for 
the strength of her principles, and her love of truth. 
Time bore away with it any lingering attachment 
for Thetford which could give her pain ; and upon 
the death of her aunt, which happened a year after 
the marriage of Mrs. Latour, Mr. Reynolds, who 
had no near relations, and who, having made his 
own fortune, had conceived the idea that he had a 
right to dispose of it, adopted Charlotte, and made 
her mistress of his house, which he thereupon fitted 
up with considerable elegance. The old man be- 
came devoted to her; and when, a year or two af- 
terwards, a gentleman, of whom he entirely ap- 
proved, applied for his consent to his marriage 
with Miss Burnley, he would only accord that 
sanction, upon the condition that they should never 
leave him whilst he lived. ‘The needful promise 
being given, the marriage was solemnized amidst 
much festivity; and the happy pair, at this time, 
reside under the roof and guardianship of good 
Mr. Reynolds. T. H. 8. 





THE MOCK-BIRD AND THE SPARROW. 


BY PAUL GRANALD. 


A Mock-bird sat upon a tree, 
Singing most melodiously ; 
But not a single tone 
Of all his rich and varied notes, 
(The warbling of a thousand throats,) 
Could claim he, as bis own ; 
For ev’ry bird that flies the air, 
Might, sure, have heard its music there. 
One time, in accents loud and clear, 
He hails the haughty Chanticleer, 
And thinks himself most learn’d and knowing 
When he sets the world a’crowing. 
But soon he’d change, in vengeful spite, 
And warn him of the coming Kite, 
Or tell him, quick, to run and stoop, 
To ’scape the Faleon’s darting swoop. 
This done, the shifting, changing fellow, 
Would call in tones, soft, low and mellow, 
And bring some love-sick bird a’near 
To meet his am’rous feather’d dear ; 
And when his wayward end he gains, 
He greets him with a rival's strains! 


A Sparrow hears this din and clatter, 
And wings his way to see the matter, 
And why this wild and fickle chant : 

The Mock-bird meets him with a taunt :— 


“« Most beauteous Bird, | bow to thee, 
Thou of the gorgeous tinted feather; 
Upon my soul, 1 seldom see 
One dress’d so well in this bad weather; 
You'll see my wife, you must not fail her, 
And tell us, Bird—say, who’s your tailor? 
You sing no doubt, your voice is fine 
And far excels each tone of mine ; 
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To hear it, faith, I'll act beseecher, 
I could not wish a better teacher ; 
Ring out! my little fellow, ring, 
Why bless me! Bird, why don’t you sing?” 


The Sparrow cock’d a knowing eye, 
And made him this most tart reply— 
** You steal from all, and call it wit, 
But I prefer my simple twit.” 


MORAL, 


My tale a moral hath, I do not doubt, 
Let him who steals the most, try make it out. 
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In the short breathing space allowed between 
the termination of one cruise and the commence- 
ment of another, I was induced to visit a distant 
friend. ‘Traversing the narrow but fertile tract of 
Western Maryland, I found myself on the evening 
of the fourth day, seated beside the driver of a 
rickety stage coach, which was dragged at a snail’s 
pace up the Alleghany. Anxious to reach the 
summit before sunset, the road seemed to me in- 
terminable. Even the phlegmatic driver caught 
at last a spark of my enthusiasm ; and while he 
humanely withheld the lash, cheered his jaded 
team to renewed exertion. Heedless of the beet- 
ling cliff on one side, and the yawning precipice on 
the other, I thought only of the crowning point, 
whence could be viewed that scene of which I had 
heard so frequently and so much. 

It has been remarked that high-wrought expec- 
tations are almost invariably disappointed,—and 
that such disappointment is usually in proportion 
to the eagerness of the anticipation. Such may 
be the case where the artificial efforts of man are 
concerned; but where is the mind to conceive the 
sublimity of the works of God? 

From the summit I gazed in silence. The first 
sensation was one of indescribable awe. The first 
idea, that a mighty sea, arrested in its throes, lay 
before me 

“ Wave upon wave! as if a boundless ocean, 

By boisterous winds to fierce rebellion driven, 


Heard in its wildest moment of commotion, 
And stood transfixed at the command of heaven.” 


Although the sun was several diameters above 
our horizon, he had long set to those in the valleys 
beneath ; and the shadows of the mountains were 
fast deepening into gloom, while their summits 
were basking in light. The immediate base of the 
high spur upon which we stood, was concealed by 
a girdle of mist, gathered many hundred feet below 
us,—while the same humid vapor occasionally filled 
the chasms, or were wreathed around the crags, 


















































I would as soon attempt, with unhallowed lips, 
to inculcate the sublime truths of the Gospel, as, 
with ungifted pen, undertake to describe that mag- 
nificent and unrivalled scene. Standing on the 
very crest of the mountain, as the eye gathered in 
objects distant and more distant still, the sensation 
of awe at first experienced, increased, until the 
mind was overwhelmed with a sense of utter in- 
significance. 

I have seen, and yet hope to scale, the Peak of 
Teneriffe. The summit of Mont Blane comes 
within the scope of my contemplated wanderings ; 
and with the help of God, | trust to look into, if I 
cannot explore, the craters of Vesuvius and A‘tna: 
but I never expect to behold a scene more grand 
and impressive than this, which I have long panted 
to view, and now sigh that I must relinquish. 

Usually great fatigue induces sleep so profound, 
that the senses are steeped in forgetfulness, and 
the mind becomes as inert as the body. ‘The ex- 
citement consequent upon the scene I had beheld, 
kept me awake long after I had retired to rest ; and 
the following singular dream will show that the 
imaginative faculties were kept in full play, long 
after the will had ceased to control them : 

I dreamed that I again stood upon the summit 
of the mountain, with two of my fellow-passen- 
gers—an aged man, and his young grand-child. 
That the deep silence was broken by the child say- 
ing—“ Grandfather, what are you crying fort” 

“T think, my child, of the day of judgment, and 
the doom that may await us all!” 

Suddenly the wind was hushed, and a voice 
from the still air above was heard, saying, 

“It is come! Lo! the ocean of Time bringeth 
its generations to the footstool of the Redeemer !” 

The sound of rushing waters succeeded; the 
mountains, save the one upon which we stood, 
sunk from the sight ; and a dark and troubled ocean 
rolled beneath us. In consternation, I turned to 
my companions, but instead of the old man, with 
his thin, grey hair streaming in the wind, I beheld 
the irradiate form of the Saviour. I fell prostrate 
to the earth. The child, awed but not intimidated— 
for innocence knows not fear—meekly knelt, and, 
with its tiny hands clasped together as in prayer, 
gazed upon that heavenly face which seemed to be 
fully revealed to her, while to my aching vision it . 
was shrouded by a veil, light as an infant’s breath, 
and more dazzling than if woven of the rays of the 
diamond. 

And now, the voice was heard to say, “ Come 
forth!” And immediately the ocean heaved and 
swelled, until its turbid waters nearly washed our 
feet—when it suddenly receded,—and rolling back 
into the distant void, left an immense plain coyered 
with the generations of men. They were divided 
into three immense bodies: first, the tribes and 
people before the flood, and then the nations before 





and swept down the slopes of distant mountains. 


Vor. VIII—65 


and after the advent of the Messiah. 
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In the van stood the father of men; his lofty 
port chastened with an air which showed that if he 
had sinned, he had also suffered much. Beside 
him, elinging for support, as she shrunk from the 
piercing rays of the Godhead, was the unhappy 
mother of the human race. 

Mute and conscience-stricken, the multitude, 
headed by their common parents, slowly advanced ; 
when the child in imploring accents exclaimed, 
“ Holy One! have mercy.” 

And the Holy One replied, “‘ Seat thyself before 
me—thou shalt be endued with the knowledge 
ef the Most High; and by thee, the youngest and 
the last, shall the destinies of thy race be deter- 
mined.” 

The child obeyed, and Adam and Eve, in obe- 
dience to its signal, passed up the mount—and the 
Holy One said, “ It is good! they have sinned and 
have repented. Throughout all time their spirits 
have writhed with the knowledge of the misery 
they have entailed upon their offspring: strict jus- 
tice would condemn, but mercy spares them.” 

Then approached Cain the first born, with an- 
guish on his brow, but no true repentance in his 
heart ;—and, at a shudder from the child, he in- 
stinctively turned, and brushing against the meek- 
eyed Abel, rushed down the steep, the multitude 
shrinking from the touch of the fratricide. The 
simple-minded Abel, and many like him, passed 
up—but many more, and far more rapidly increasing 
in number, were those rejected by the child. 

‘Then came the generations before the coming 
of the Saviour. The Assyrians, Egyptians and 
Jews; the Arabians, the Medes, and the Persians; 
the Greeks, Carthagenians and Romans, with count- 
less others were there. And Noah advanced and 
took the upward path, followed, alas! by few. 
Anon, came Abraham, the friend of God, with the 
once more beautiful Sarah,—and Melchisedec, the 
priest of the unbloody sacrifice,—and the laughter- 
loving Isaac ; the modest Rebecca; the almost too 
politic Jacob, and the chaste and filial Joseph. 

The sadness which had been gathering over the 
face of the child passed away, and she welcomed 
their approach with joy. But again that sweet 
face was overcast ; for now advanced the sceptred 
line of Pharoah—he of the hardened heart, the 
most conspicuous—followed by the swarthy idola- 
ters of Egypt.. As the child, by a gesture, pro- 
claimed their doom, the Holy One said—‘ It is 
just, but let the heaviest wo fall on the rulers who 
have abused, and the teachers who have misled 
the people.” 

Then came Moses, the man beloved of God, and 
Aaron the chosen high priest, and David the royal 
penitent—with the judges, and kings, and prophets, 
and all the stiff-necked tribes of Israel. And, as 
the first named passed, the Holy One said, “ Thy 





sin of doubt has been expiated by exile and repen- 
tance, receive thy reward.” 


Alas! of the chosen people of God, how few 
were permitted to ascend that mount! 

Presently came Semiramis, the human tigress, 
and the effeminate Mede, and the haughty Assy- 
rian who destroyed, and the warlike Persian who 
rebuilt the temple of God—and Homer, and Plato 
the sublime, and Socrates the wise, and Aristides 
the just, and Alexander the warrior, and Brutus 
the republican were there. All received their doom 
from that little child. And now came the genera- 
tions since the birth of the Redeemer ! 

In the vanguard was the Baptist, the standard- 
bearer of Christianity,—then, followed by St. Peter 
the first chosen, came St. Paul the eloquent and 
enthusiastic, the angelic Mary supported by the 
beloved disciple, and Mary Magdaline, and all the 
apostles and evangelists and followers of the Lamb. 
Side by side also came the crucified thieves. But 
he, whose revilings had embittered the last mo- 
ments of his Redeemer, fell off and joined the sons 
of perdition—the conspiring Pharisees, and Herod 
who had persecuted, and Pilate who had unjustly 
condemned, and Judas who had betrayed the Son 
of man. 

Then passed up shouting loud hosannas, the glo- 
rious body of martyrs—headed by St. Stephen, and 
the virgins, and whole hosts of saints ;—while the 
dark Tiberias, and blood-thirsty Nero, and all the 
ensanguined line of Cesars, and countless hordes 
of barbarians, and many of the descendants of 
Charlemagne, and the treacherous John and re- 
morseless Richard, and lustful Harry, and crafty 
Elizabeth of England, and all of the tribes and 
nations of the earth who had died at enmity with 
their God, (and oh, what an untold host there was!) 
were turned in despair towards the dark void. And 
now the voice was heard, saying, 

* Let their doom be accomplished!” and the 
seething waters of the ocean rolled over and hid 
them from the sight. 

Presently, over that ocean the clouds gathered, 
and the thunder loudly pealed, and the red light- 
ning played across in incessant flashes. Now, the 
ocean itself grew black and thickened, and the 
lightning struck it—and it burst forth in one gene- 
ral conflagration. The mountain upon which we 
stood, rocked and reeled, and then seemed to be 
uprooted from its base, and to float unscathed upon 
the burning waters. 

Here I was awaked by my room-mate shaking 
violently one of the bed-posts, and bidding me, for 
God’s sake, rise, for that the woods were all on 
fire below us. The bright light which shone 
through the windows confirmed his intelligence. 
Dressing in haste, we proceeded to the yard in 
front; where we found the driver hitching his team, 
and calling upon his passengers to hurry, that he 
might pass the fire before it had crossed the road. 
The suggestion to send a messenger ahead to as- 
certain if the fire had not already crossed, he 
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scouted with the characteristic impertinence of his 
class ; and, almost at full speed, we dashed down 
the rapid descent. 

With murmurs and deep misgivings, we saw our- 
selves whirled by the last place where, for many 
miles, the stage could be turned. Ahead, and di- 
rectly in our path, we heard the roaring of the 
blaze, and the sound of the falling timber. The 
air was filled with myriads of sparks, and the burn- 
ing cinders fell thick as the flakes of a snow-storm, 
around us. 

When we came to the upper line of fire, it had 
reached but not crossed the road. The heat was 
intense and almost scorching, and the rearing noise 
and blinding light made the horses frantic. They 
reared and plunged and strove to free themselves 
from the harness ; but the heavy crash of a falling 
tree behind, made them wild with terror; and, with 
a peculiar noise like an unearthly shriek, they 
rushed headlong at full speed. I threw my arms 
around the driver to support him, while, with his 
body bent almost over the footbeard, he bore his 
whole strength upon the reins. The screams and 
shouts within the stage, were soon drowned by the 
roar as of a mighty cataract; and in a moment we 
found ourselves between two walls of fire, the 
flames meeting in fantastic curls in the air above 
us. 

Fortunately the belt was a narrow one; but be- 
fore we had cleared it, the reins, crisped by the 
heat, one after another, snapped asunder—and the 
horses unrestrained, sped furiously along fer a mile 
or more. Suddenly, at a turn, the stage upset 
with a severe shock; and the horses breaking 
loose, were found some hours afterwards in a creek, 
cooling their scorched bodies. It was thought that 
they would never again be fit for service. The 
inside passengers received no material injury, but 
neither the driver nor myself could immediately 
proceed. We were hospitably received in a farm- 
house near by, where we remained for some days 
under the soothing application of cream to our blis- 
tered hands and faces. 

From Wheeling I descended the Ohio, whose 
limpid waters, gliding with a streng but not im- 
petuous current between high and verdant banks, 
have won for it the name of beautiful. 

Our steamboat, although large, was crowded, and 
I was incessantly struck with the difference be- 
tween the soothing aspect of nature without, and 
the provision for artificial wants, the petty schemes, 
the clamor and dissatisfaction within. 

While occupied with such thoughts, I uncon- 
sciously approached two ladies, from whom a gen- 
tleman was just withdrawing—for the purpose, as 
I soon found, of procuring some article below. 
Searce had he descended, when the elder lady re- 
marked to the younger in a tone bespeaking a 
lower rank than her dress would indicate—* Em- 
meline, what has been the use of taking you to 





Washington, if you go on acting in this way? Why 
don’t you make Mr. Gordon keep his distance?” 

“ Now aunt, don’t you be meddling,” replied the 
younger petulantly ; ‘“‘ Mr. Ames may not follow us 
as he promised, and you know Mr. Gordon keeps 
the most fashionable store in Louisville.” 

“ And is it possible that after mixing in all the 
fine company this session, you can think of marry- 
ing a shopkeeper ?” 

“You just let me alone, aunt—I know what I 
am about.” 

At this moment Mr. Gordon reappeared, and re- 
ceived a graceful nod and encouraging smile from 
the younger, while the elder scanned him with a 
cold and repulsive eye. Female sharpers, thought 
I, as I turned away in disgust. 

“T say stranger,” called out a man to me as I 
approached the stern, “ ever been in these parts 
before ?” 

“ No,” said I, “ this is the first time.” 

“Well, aint this going it slick t but wait till you 
get to the Mississippi, that'll wake you up, I can 
tell you.” 

“ Yes,” I replied, “I am told that it is much 
bolder and wider; but then the water is not so clear 
and beautiful as this.” 

«« How you talk, stranger! What’s beauty got todo 
with it? Why the Mississippi is like a great back- 
bone, going from one end clean to the other; but 
this,” pointing to the river, “aint no more than one 
of the small ribs.” 

Perceiving that the man was an vriginal, I took 
a seat and entered into conversation with him. 
Pleased with an auditor, he became communica- 
tive ; and I listened with interest, while, in the pe- 
culiar phraseology of the West, he related some of 
his adventures. We sat far into the night; and as 
our huge leviathan swept along, sometimes almost 
grazing the banks, I fancied that I could occa- 
sionally hear from within the gloom of the dark 
and bloody ground of Kentucky on our left, that 
terrific warwhoop of which he spoke. I have been 
enabled to write down nearly all of what he first 
related, because perhaps, simply from its being the 
first, it made the deepest impression. 

Hardin, such was the narrator’s name, was a 
sergeant in what I think he termed the raised vo- 
lunteers of Ohio, during the late war. He had 
been sent with twelve men to escort a wagon, 
laden with supplies for one of the smaller posts, 
about twenty-eight miles distant. It was consid- 
ered possible, but not probable that the Indians had 
penetrated within the advanced posts. Besides 
the detachment of soldiers, his party consisted of 
two friendly Indians for scouts; the driver, an 
athletic swarthy half breed, named Butler, and the 
wife and young child of a soldier belonging to the 
post to which they were bound. 

They left the fort about three P. M., and accom- 
plished ten miles by dark, when they encamped, 
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expecting to reach the post early on the morrow. 
They again started at sunrise ; but in consequence 
of a heavy rain during the night, travelled slowly. 
By noon, however, they had made twelve miles, 
and stopped to refresh themselves and. horses. 
Their rude dinner was just spread before them, 
when the scouts came in and reported that there 
were no marks of Indians in the woods. Cheered 
by the intelligence, they prepared to make a hearty 
meal, in the confident expectation of reaching their 
place of destination at an early hour. Hardin was 
leaning over, helping the woman, when he heard 
a whiz by his ear, followed in quick succession by 
a sharp report and a scream from the child, which 
sprung wounded from its mother’s arms. 

“The wagon men—make for the wagon,” shouted 
Hardin. ‘ But where are the scouts ?” 

“‘Here they are sneaking off,” called out one. 

““Shoot them down, the traitors ;” and several 
muskets were discharged. One of the scouts fell— 
the other, evidently wounded, limping as he fled, 
escaped. 

While they sought cover behind the wagon, the 
woman remained gazing, horror-stricken, upon her 
child as it lay bleeding. Suddenly she seized a 
knife which laid upon the grass beside the untasted 
food, and with furious speed, heedless of their 
call, rushed towards the quarter whence the fatal 
ball had sped. As she passed a tree, a short dis- 
tance from the other side of the road, and in full 
view from their position, an Indian stepped out and 
brained her with his tomahawk ; but before he could 
retreat to cover, a soldier levelled his musket and 
fired; and the savage, bounding upwards several 
feet, fell to the earth a corpse. 

Butler had been, throughout the journey, a silent 
and dull companion ; but at the first alarm, he had 
run to the wagon, and commenced searching for 
his rifle. He found it just as the Indian fell; 
when, with a loud and exulting laugh, he exclaimed, 
“Well done soldier ;” then jumping down beside 
Hardin, he said to him, ‘“* Mr. Sergeant, this will 
not be a safe place for you long—these Indian 
devils havn’t shown their usual cunning, or they 
would have begun the attack from more points 
than one ; take to the trees if you wish to preserve 
a single life.” 

“‘ Sergeant,” here cried several of the soldiers, 
“the Indians are running across the road.” 

‘‘ To the trees, each man a tree for your lives,” 
shouted Hardin; and the whole party rushed into 
the woods. 

After the death of the warrior, save a few inef- 
fectual shots at some of the Indians as they suc- 
cessively ran across the road, the time was passed 
in silent preparation. Each soldier behind the 
tree he had selected, fixed his bayonet, pecked his 
flint, and drew his cartouch box more in front. 
By the advice of Butler, who seemed more familiar 
with the Indian mode of warfare, the sergeant let 
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him take the lead, with five men on each side gra- 
dually spreading out in the form of a wedge, while 
the sergeant himself brought up the rear with the 
two remaining soldiers, faced the opposite way to 
guard against surprise. Their arrangements com- 
pleted, as the whole party anxiously watched the 
Indians flitting from the shelter of one tree to that 
of another, they were startled by the cry of the 
child, which had raised itself upon its little hands 
and called for its mother. ‘They saw it struggle 
for a few feet, then fall upon its face and die. 

“The devils! the incarnate devils!” exclaimed 
the half breed—* Oh that they would but show 
themselves.” 

Very soon after, and quick as light, he brought 
his rifle to his shoulder and fired; and an Indian, 
who had just peered from behind a tree, fell beside 
it. His fall drew a shout from the soldiers, which 
was answered by a fierce whoop and a general vol- 
ley from the Indians. With the exception of one 
or two slight flesh wounds, the discharge was 
harmless: but it served to convince the whites that 
their foes more than trebled their number. 

The action now became general, and the woods 
rang with the sharp crack of the rifle, and the 
louder but less deadly report of the musket. The 
Indians spreading as they advanced, soon out- 
flanked the whites, and then gradually closing in, 
almost completely encircled them. Already tliree 
of the soldiers had fallen, and two others were so 
badly wounded as to be unable to use their wea- 
pons. The only hope left was in retreat, and the 
survivors rushed to the place where the horses 
were secured. One of the horses lay bleeding, 
wounded perhaps by a random shot. Casting 
them loose the whites strove to mount, while the 
Indians rushed forward to prevent them, The 
sergeant succeeded in mounting one of the horses 
with a soldier behind him. Butler had gained the 
back of another, when an Indian sprung forward, 
and, seizing the headstall, threw his tomahawk. 
It struck Butler on the side of the temple, peeling 
it to the bone. In an instant, he jumped down and 
clutched his opponent. For some moments, they 
struggled desperately; but, freeing his right arm, 
Butler drew a knife and plunged it into the savage. 
As he turned to mount again, he was pierced by a 
bullet from behind, when, seeming to abandon all 
hopes of escape, he staggered forward, brandishing 
the bloody knife, and endeavored to close with the 
nearest Indian. The wily savage, stepping aside, 
felled him to the ground with the butt of his rifle. 

With his eyes fixed upon the dreadful scene, 
from which he was endeavoring his utmost to es- 
cape, the wild warwhoop, raised on the fall of the 
half-breed, seemed to Hardin premonitory of his 
own. There was a desperate struggle around the 
remaining horses, and the sergeant heard the crack 
of several rifles as he urged the horse upon which 
he was mounted, to his utmost speed. In a few 
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moments he felt the hold of the soldier behind be- 
gin to relax ; and shortly after, he fell with a groan 
to the earth. A few seconds more and a sharp, 
tingling pain told him that he was wounded in the 
leg, and by his convulsive bounds he was satisfied 
that his horse was also desperately wounded. 
Bending low to the mane, with a sagacity sharp- 
ened by the fear of death, he contrived to place as 
many large trees as possible between his pursuers 
and himself. He rode thus for miles; and long 
after the pursuit must have ceased, the vindictive 
warwhoop seemed to ring in his ears. 

His poor horse carried him to the last, but fell 
within a mile of the post. Bandaging his leg with 
a handkerchief, the sergeant attempted to proceed 
on foot; but, faint and exhausted with the loss of 
blood, he could not. From a feeling which all will 
understand, he retraced his steps, determined that 
if die he must, it should be beside the faithful steed. 
With his head upon the neck of the dying animal, 
he swooned away, and was found by scouts from 
the garrison sent out in consequence of the noise 
of the firing. 

Nearly the whole garrison at the post turned 
out in pursuit of the enemy,—but the Indians had 
disappeared with all their booty. With the muti- 
lated bodies of his late companions however, the 
sergeant was rejoiced to see the treacherous scout 
brought in—‘ and stranger,” said he, while his 
face glowed with savage delight, “I was the man 
who tied the noose for him.”. 

Clank, clank, clank—splash, splash, splash— 
alas for the practical and unpoetic age in which 
we live! A man in the depths of the hold below, 
turns a cock, throws a few sticks of wood upon the 
fire, and the strange eccentric is moved by the 
steam, whose supply it afterwards regulates. As 
the valves open and close, the piston-rod, with the 
regularity of the pendulum, moves up and down, 
turning the paddle-shaft which whirls, in unceasing 
revolutions, the immense wheels that propel us. 
No longer spreading a sail to the breeze, or drift- 
ing idly with the current, the arks and the broad 
horns have disappeared—the wild and melodious 
notes of the boatman’s bugle are unheard,—and in 
their stead, the soothing solitude of nature is dis- 
turbed by the monotonous clank of a workshop. 

Surely the most beautiful object in nature is the 
ocean heaving and swelling in its mysterious un- 
dulation; its calm and placid surface checkered 
with light and shade, reflecting the sky above, and 
the changing aspect of the flying clouds! 

And the most beautiful perfection of art—is it 
not a ship buoyant and graceful, under a cloud of 
canvass buffeting the elements; and, against wind, 
or tide, or current, pressing onward to her port of 
destination t 

While yet the world was young, the nomadic 
tribes that wandered along the coasts must have 





pling sea; but when the tempest came, and the an- 
gry surf lashed the opposing shore, and the dashing 
spray was borne far inland by the blast, appalled 
and terrified, they must have fled precipitately from 
the scene. 

But every evil has its antidote; and the storm, 
wide-spread and devastating, uprooted gigantic 
trees, which, floating on the surface of the once 
more tranquil ocean, suggested the means of trans- 
portation. The art of navigation, in the beautiful 
mythology of the ancients ascribed to Venus and 
Minerva, owes its first invention to Ousous, the 
Pheenician, who, on the trunk of a tree, denuded of 
its branches, and half excavated by fire, boldly 
pushed from the shore, and encountered the un- 
tried perils of the deep. 

To the canoe succeeded the raft; and thence, in 
regular succession, the galley manned with oars, 
and the ship propelled by sails. From skirting 
along the coasts, men, inured by degrees to the 
dangers of a new element, extended their inter- 
course from mainland to island; and at length, 
with the newly-invented compass for their guide, 
they boldly stood from the land, and wander- 
ed over the fathomless ocean in quest of other 
worlds. 

One of those worlds has requited the blessing of 
civilization conferred upon it, by the application of 
an agent which bids fair to effect as great a revo- 
lution in maritime affairs, as the invention of gun- 
powder nearly five hundred years ago, did in the 
art of war. Steam is indeed a wonderful agent; 
and perchance before many years, a native of this 
new world, bolder than the Phenician, may launch 
forth,—with its single aid combat the opposing 
winds, and rocking in the storm, career success- 
fully over the billows of the wide Atlantic. And 
what country can profit like our own ? 

Its coasts, indented with frequent bays and inlets 
of the ocean, and nearly its every valley watered 
by navigable and majestic rivers, this country, now 
rapidly advancing, is destined, ere long, to attain 
the first rank in the great family of nations. As I 
stood upon the summit of the Alleghany, and be- 
held a graceful sweep of verdant hills and plains, 
boundless as the view, and recollected that they 
stretched onward and onward, until the one ex- 
treme was locked in the rude embrace of thick- 
ribbed ice, while the other was washed by the 
phosphorescent ripple of the tropic, and turning 
East and West, beheld on each side an ocean for a 
boundary, I could not help exclaiming; Oh my 
country, if your energies be but properly directed, 
to what a glorious consummation may you not at- 
tain! 

Cincinnati is a thriving, and promises to become 
an extensive and populous, town; but its wharves, 
its streets, its every aspect, proclaims the sordid 
spirit of trade. I long for the simplicity of na- 





gazed wistfully on the radiant surface of the rip- 


ture—not that I am misanthropic ; for though 
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——‘‘ my spirit be of pensive mould, 
I yet can laugh with young and old.” 


I love to be where 


“The sweet roses breathe their fragrance around, 

And the wild birds awaken the groves with their’ sound ; 

I rejoice in each sunbeam that gladdens the vales; 

I rejoice in each odor that sweetens the gales ; 

In the Lloom of the spring—in the summer’s gay voice, 
With a spirit as gay, I rejoice, ] rejoice !” 

The ties which bind me to my kind are few—for 
the purest and most enduring were sundered in 
early life, and my heart is even denied the conso- 
lation of retrospective endearments. Perhaps I 
shall one day fall in love. Alas for the day which 
shall cast on troubled waters, the treasures of my 
soul! When I meet with one who can 


“ Of Nature’s gifts with lilies boast, 
And with the half-blown rose,” 


and whose pure soul seems 


“ given 

To be appropriate to her face, 

And show on earth a glimpse of heav’n,” 
I shall doubtless bow down before her. It may be, 
that, denied the sympathy which they crave, my 
feelings will shrink from the social light with a 
timidity proportioned to their present yearning, 
Dieu me conduisse! 

This morning, we dashed into the Mississippi, 
whose turbid and swollen waters roll far and wide 
beyond their usual boundaries. It is a scene wild 
and magnificent, but appalling from the dangers 
which beset it. The river is filled with broken 
rafts, drift logs, and sunken or floating trees. The 
danger of running upon a snag or 2 sawyer is great, 
and ever impending. The current is so strong, 
that frequently caught by a whirl or an eddy, our 
huge boat, like a stray leaf on the counter-current 
of a rivulet, is turned round and round, until, stri- 
king against a tree, it is sent again into the mid- 
current. The word torrent will perhaps convey a 
more correct idea of its irresistible rapidity. Some- 
times we are carried for miles among the trees— 
from whose verdant tops, the birds who have re- 
mained undisturbed by the rush and the roar be- 
neath, fly at our approach, as if aware that their 
only enemy is man. 

My friend and his father have received me with 
the open-handed hospitality for which the South 
and South-West are proverbial. Last night, the 
second since my arrival, they made up a grand 
hunting match, in which I, unthinking mortal, 
joined. By sunrise this morning, after a hurried 
breakfast, we were off; but unused to the rifle, I 
earried my own fowling-piece. We soon sepa- 
rated, all but a young brother of my friends’, who 
kept with me. Little accustomed to the woods, by 
mid-day, I felt much fatigued, and lagged slowly 
along; while my little guide, seemingly as fresh as 
when we started, was eager in pursuit of game. 
In a short time, between my weariness and his 





anxiety to proceed, we lost each other. After in- 
effectually trying to find him, I threw myself at 
the foot of a tree, beside which gurgled a small 
stream. ‘The early hour at which I had risen, and 
the great fatigue I had since undergone, combined 
with the soothing sound of the water as it rippled 
by, caused me to fall asleep. 

What awoke me I know not, but the first object 
I saw was the disc of the sun just descending be- 
hind the tops of the trees ; as, nearly blinded by its 
rays, I turned my eyes away, I beheld a stag with 
enormous antlers standing at the edge of the brook, 
a short gun-shot from me. He had evidently been 
drinking, but disturbed perhaps by my slight move- 
ment on waking, his head was thrown back in the 
attitude of listening. I remained perfectly still, 
and he again began to drink. With the utmost 
caution I reached my gun, and taking deliberate 
aim fired and severely wounded him. He made 
one bound across the run, when to my amazement 
he turned the next moment, and rushed furiously 
towards me. I had barely time to spring into the 
tree when he brought up with a violent blow against 
it. He then walked round and round the tree, 
anxious to get at me, and glared upon me with 
more ferocity than I thought the animal capable 
of. After blockading me in this singular manner 
for fifteen or twenty minutes, he turned to go, when 
I coughed aloud, and with rekindled fury he again 
dashed at the tree. His wound was certainly se- 
vere, and I hoped would prove a vital one, for he 
bled profusely. At last he slowly walked away, 
regardless of every attempt I made to call him 
back. Immediately descending the tree, I reloaded 
my gun, which had fallen beside it, and followed in 
pursuit. I was unsuccessful, and in addition to 
my disappointment, discovered that in my eager- 
ness, I had lost the bearings I had taken. 

Although the night promised to be a mild one, 
the prospect of spending it in the woods was far 
from pleasant, and I halloed long and loud for my 
companions. Echo alone replied—not the echo of 
the sage writer, which to the call “ where are 
they ?” answered “ where ;” but the only kind of 
echo I have ever heard, which in such a case 
would have replied, “ are they” and now, in fainter 
notes, returned my own wild halloo. 

The sun had now set, and night approached 
more like the gathering of mist than the withdrawal 
of light. I struggled on, almost losing a sense of 
fatigue in anxiety, when, through the thickening 
gloom, I perceived that the trees grew thinner, 
and quickened my pace in the hope that it might 
prove the clearing of the plantation. I was pro- 
voked to find myself on the edge of a small cane- 
brake. Recollecting presently that I had heard 
this canebrake spoken of as lying in a certain di- 
rection, I concluded that my best course would be 
immediately through it. I had scarce proceeded 
one-fourth of the distance, when I found it so fa- 
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tiguing, forcing my way through the high canes, 
that I had decided on throwing myself down and 
spending the night there, when I was startled by 
the rattle of a rattlesnake. The sound was so 
sudden and unexpected, that I could not tell from 
what quarter it came; and afraid to step any way, 
gathered the canes as thick as I could around me, 
and stood in breathless expectation. In a few mo- 
ments I heard him glide away, and springing off 
in the opposite direction, I regained the wood, and 
soon afterwards heard the welcome shouts of my 
friends in search of me. 

I spent a month very pleasantly, when the near 
expiration of my leave of absence rendered it ne- 
cessary that I should repair to the seaboard. 1 
have reached it in time to join the squadron under 
Commodore Porter, destined to act against the pi- 
rates who infest the coasts of Cuba and the adja- 
cent islands. ‘The squadron consists of the John 
Adams and Hornet, sloops-of-war; the Sea Gull 
(steam brig), and the schooners Greyhound, Beagle, 
Fox, Terret and Wild-Cat. These schooners carry 
each a long gun and two cannonades; the crew 
consists of forty men all told, and they are about 
the size of the small wood-boats which navigate 
the Chesapeake. 

The spirit of vengeance animates the whole 
country for the fate of the gallant and lamented 
Allen. ‘This high-toned, intelligent and inestima- 
ble officer, universally respected, and dearly be- 
loved by all who knew him, fell, as only the brave 
can fall, while, upright and reckless of exposure, he 
cheered his men to victory. With the force under 
his command, he attacked the pirates in Seguapa 
bay ; and after the capture of one vessel, was stand- 
ing in the boat, encouraging his crew as they bore 
down upon another, when he received the fatal 
wound. With victory almost in his grasp, he died 
too soon for his country, but not too soon for en- 
during fame. 

As, a short time after, he lay upon the deck of 
his vessel, an officer, maddened at the sight of his 
dying chief, seized a cutlass, and was about to 
plunge it into the bosom of one of the pirates, 
lashed to the boom, when his hand was arrested by 
the faint but distinct exclamation, “‘ Remember, Mr. 
Henley, he is a prisoner!” They were his last 
words. 

Thus perished the dutiful son and the kind bro- 
ther; who, to support his sisters and his aged 
mother, lived a bachelor, and denied himself all the 
luxuries and many of the comforts of life. Not in 
his first action, when one after another his two se- 
niors fell ; and as they were borne below, he sprung 
upon a gun, exclaiming—* Boys, here’s another 
William H. for you!” and with three cheers re- 
newed the fight; not when in Manilla he so 
coolly and skilfully prepared to oppose an over- 
whelming force; and not, when as Claverhouse, 

he fell with the cheer upon his lip, and the shout 


of victory ringing in his ear, did he so much 
claim our admiration, as when with his parting 
breath he stayed the hand of blood with the excla- 
mation—* Remember, he is a prisoner!” 

Peace to his manes—for his was indeed “a bold 
spirit in a loyal breast.” 

Shade of my noble friend !—for thus in life thou 
didst permit me to call thee—a few years since, 
and I was but a stripling under thy almost paternal 
care, and advised by thee, with little of the toil, 
I gained much of the fruits of experience. A few 
months, perchance a few weeks hence, I trust to 
grapple with thy murderers,—and upon my un- 
flushed sword, before High Heaven, | swear to fall 
or to avenge thee. 





MUSINGS. 
1. 
Peta nascitur. 


To grasp the shadows of imagination, 
To fix the hues of evanescent thought, 
With delicate touch and just delineation ; 
The images to trace, transfer, assort, 
On the mind’s retina, all-glowing, caught ; 
To stamp on Speech the soul of Poesy, 
A talent asks intuitive, unbought, 
Which all the stores of art can ne’er supply : 
This cannot be acquired, this cometh from on high. 
II. 
In medio tutisimus ibis. 
’Gainst health, o’erwrought exertion less offends, 
Than the putrescence of inert repose, 
As cataracts fling out purer air than fens. 
Yet the calm stream, that forth, deep-volumed, goes, 
That stagnates never, seldom overflows, 
Tho’ eddying oft in some propitious bay, 
(Lured by the foliage that, high o’er it, throws 
Its shade which wooingly invites delay,) 
Well counsels us to choose the intermediate way. 


Ill. 
Ingratitude. 
Ill-fated Poland! tho’ thy breast was erst, 
Christendom’s shield ’gainst powers of Heathenesse, 
Base has been thy requital. Chains accurst, 
Which Europe, that she wears them not, may bless 
Sarmatian valor, now thy limbs compress, 
By fell ingratitude imposed. Twice riven, 
Those chains still compass thee: did thy distress 
Appeal in vain to those for whom thou’dst striven ? 
Where was your succor, Earth? O! where your lightnings, 
Heaven? 
IV. 
Paucity of elements, multitude of combinations. 
*T was truly said that nought below is new ; 
Of endless combinations capable, 
The original elements of thought are few : 
As prizes, these to early sages fell, 
Who studied Nature’s volume wisely and well. 
Ours be the humbler task to readjust 
The treasured truths which on their pages dwell ; 
To catch a grace from Wisdom’s sculptured bust, 





And brush from ancient Lore, the cobweb and the dust, 
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V. 


The elements of words are not thrice ten ; 

Their combinations yet how manifold ! 

To Art pictorial, scarce seven colors lend 

Their hues prismatic ; yet with pencil bold 

The gifted artist will those colors mould 

To countless forms of beauty, grandeur, power. 
Those sciences which numerical powers unfold, 
On which strong Demonstration builds her tower ; 
Of simple units, are the conquest and the dower. 


Vi. 
Extremes touch. 


Of weal or wo, the opposite extremes, 

Alike man’s kindlier sympathies congeal : 
The loftiest mount clad in eternal beams, 

The gloomiest recess of the lowliest vale, 
The same cold, chilling atmosphere exhale. 
Hearts filled with one continuous flow of joys, 
Or wont Misfortune’s crushing blows to feel, 
Soon loose their healthy tone and equipoise, 
And only grieve for self, for self alone rejoice. 


Vil. 
Example. 


Job was sore tempted to “curse God and die,” 

And Bonaparte devoted countless bands 

On the red altar of his “ destiny ;” 

His speech, sole vehicle of stern commands, 

Of life regardless, if achieved his plans, 

A Chimboraza towering on his throne, 

‘The corse-piled structure of his ruthless hands, 

He stood, midst skies which medial climes disown, 

Wrapp’d in his robe of snows unparallel’d, alone! 
VILL. 


The Peasant and the Prince. 


When monarchs fall, ’tis as an avalanche, 
Thundering adown some Alpine mountain's side ; 
When peasants die, ’tis from arborous branch 
Light snow-flakes loosenend by the breezy tide, 
Which, melting, thro’ earth’s pores in silence glide. 
Ten thousand such might strive to form in vain, 
One avalanche’s vast unwieldy pride ; 
Yet Nature made them of the self-same strain ! 
Must these obedience yield, and those controlless reign? 
IX. 
Can these things be by Nature’s ordination? 
Were millions born but mutely to obey ? 
By right divine, do Kings hold kingly station ? 
Forbid it Marathon, Thermopylz ! 
Forbid it Heroes, Patriots, Sages! ye 
Who, in all time, in closet or on field, 
Have toil’d or bled that man might yet be free! 
In such a cause, the sword who would not wield ? 
And whose the coward heart, still throbbing, that would 
yield? 
X. 
Charity begins at home. 


I would not hinder pure Beneficence ; 

But keep it, rather, by dissuasive force, 

From foul infusions, savoring of pretence. 

The spring, deep-welling from its mountain source, 

Clear, unpolluted by the torrent hoarse 

That rushes, turbid, down the clamorous hills, 

Murmuring, pursues its unadulterate conrse, 

And, swelled iy tributes from congenial rills, 

With bright refreshing green the neighboring valley fills. 
XI. 


Thus Charity her blessings should dispense, 
In grateful streams around her fountain head ; 





Or if abundance, overflowing thence, 

(The vicinous naked clothed, and hungry fed, 

The intermediate space with plenty spread,) 

Then might she rain, in copious showers descend, 
On distant lands to true religion dead ; 

Of Heathenesse, then, the evangelizing friend, 
Idulatrous Moslem mosque and Hindoo temple, rend. 





NORTHERN RAMBLES. 


There are few so aged, still fewer so young, and 
not one so occupied in the duties and affairs of life, 
that they should not devote a portion of this beau- 
tiful month to rambles in the woods. If the aged 
have lost their youth, they will recover a blessed 
portion of its joyful enthusiasm; if the weary 
mother lose not her burden of care, she will re- 
ceive new vigor and animation, and that freshness 
of purpose and hope that she most of all needs, to 
enable her to sustain it. “ Moping melancholy” 
may delightfully indulge her gentle humors there, 
and, what is still more delightful, get cured of her 
morbid propensities. 

Merry it is in the good, green wood 

Where the mavis and merle are singing ; 
and its influence over the mind is irresistible—at 
least one feels so when in the act of throwing off 
the shawl, and sitting down surrounded with the 
beautiful spoils of a fresh jaunt. 

It is said our little Mayflower does not flourish 
south of Massachusetts,—as if, in gratitude for the 
honor of being associated, by its name, with the 
recollection of our pilgrim fathers, it would garnish 
no other land but that which was an asylum to 
them, and is the blessed home of their descendants. 
It flowered six weeks since (Ist May); but truth 
constrains the admission that the younkers who 
would go “a Maying,” very prudently provided 
themselves with rubbers and tippets before en- 
countering the rough south-easter, on which their 
little favorite was so lavishly “ wasting its sweet- 
ness.” Such is our climate; and through all of 
May, the vase of Mayflowers on the mantle is most 
incongruously associated in promoting our well- 
being, with a blazing wood-fire on the hearth be- 
neath. 

But the breezes are softening; the choral emi- 
grants have returned joyously to their haunts,— 
the bobolink to his alder—the martin to his house ; 
and who does not exclaim with the glorious, nature- 
loving bard—“ it were an injury and sullenness 
against nature, not to go out and see -her riches, 
and partake in her rejoicings with heaven and 
earth?” He who spoke as never man did, referred 
most touchingly to the birds and the flowers ; and 
one—himself under the influence of no ordinary 
inspiration—has observed, that ‘“* Moses and the 





prophets looked upon the heavens and the earth 
with a more poetic eye, than the poets of antiquity 
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or the harpers of our own times.” But if any im- 
passioned lover of nature prefer not to excuse his 
enthusiasm by the example of these, he may, with- 
out fear of sacrilege, refer to the poet, who, with an 
intellect, verily but ‘a little lower than the angels,” 
descended from his fellowship with them, 
“‘ Cherub and seraph, potentates and thrones, 
And virtues,” 
in the very sanctum sanctorum of the Divine pre- 
sence, to descant upon 
“‘ Flowers—worthy of paradise, which nature boon 
Pours forth profuse on hill and dale and plain, 
Both where the morning sun first warmly smites 


The open fields, and where the unpierced shade 
Imbrowns the noontide bowers.” 


As, in reading the Iliad, it is difficult to believe 
that “the blind old man of Scio” could ever see ; 
in perusing the writings of Milton, it is hard to be- 
lieve that he was ever blind. Who that has fol- 
lowed the Grecian poet through his fields of slaugh- 
ter and rivers of blood till exhausted with excite- 
ment and horror, but has thought how often the 
dearer English bard would have led him from the 
battle-ground to some sequestered vale in a beau- 
tiful bend of the Scamander, where the brayings of 
the far-off trumpet should be lost in the melody of 
the shepherd’s lute, and the quiet scenes of pasto- 
ral life and domestic peace, be, to the weary spirit, 
like the very lap of Elysium? But we are con- 
strained to forgive him; for, while feeling, pain- 
fully, the need of the refresliment and repose so 
delightfully vouchsafed in the “divine poem” of 
our own English bard—(thanks to Carlyle for help- 
ing one to feel that he is ours, spite of the slight 
division which politics and the Atlantic have inter- 
posed) ;—and ready to denounce the poet who, 
writing from the bosom of the world’s garden, 
gives us no more of beautiful nature than an acci- 
dental glimpse of a sacred laurel or a consecrated 
beech ;—he leads us into the sanctuary of the do- 
mestic affections, like one who has ministered at 
their altar, bearing the keys of its holiest and deep- 
est recesses,—and beautiful are the revelations 
that he makes. It is a mystery, that one existing 
under the debasing influences of a vile mythology, 
and, as it seems, quite unaffected by the softening 
and purifying influences of external nature, could 
conceive of hearts so pure, and delineate charac- 
ters so perfect as those of Hector and Andromache. 
A certain critic asserts that “‘ Homer makes no 
effort in describing the Trojan character,” and that 
“Achilles is the hero of the poem, and the grand 
object of the poem is to ennoble and exalt him.” 
But if so, while the poet “ nodded” over the cha- 
racter of Hector, the man awoke, and his true 
heart throbs in every bounding pulse of his “ second 
hero.” He felt that 


“ Achilles was a lion—not a man ;” 


and gave to Hector the humanizing and perfecting 
Vor, VIII—66 








adornments of the gentle virtues. Hence it is that 
Hector (consequently the Trojans) commands the 
sympathies of every reader,—the tears of every 
schoolboy. The parting with Andromache pictures 
those virtues, and Helen’s lament rehearses them, 
with touches of extreme pathos : 

“ Yet was it ne’er my fate from thee te find, 

A deed ungentle, or a word unkind ; 

When others cursed the authoress of their wo, 

Thy pity checked my sorrows in their flow ; 

If some proud brother eyed me with disdain, 

Or scornful sister with her sweeping train, 

Thy gentle accents softened all my pain. 

For thee I mourn— 

Sad Helen has no friend, now thou art gone.” 


Such sentiments of pity and forgiveness, seem 
the breathings of the very genius of Christianity. 
And this from a heathen poet, in the description of 
a heathen warrior! But the chivalrous avengers 
of their own wrongs in our own days, probably re- 
flect that she was a woman. 

But our June ramble was among flowers—not 
poets,—though we might pause even in the gar- 
dens of paradise, to regret that females, by com- 
mon consent, are prohibited the reading of the 
Iliad in its original language. Haply our regrets 
may be checked by the thought that Milton and 
Shakspeare were Englishmen. 

The leaves of the Mayflower have, this spring, 
owing to the mildness of the last winter, uncommon 
freshness and beauty. Being the product of the 
previous year, they have usually a dryness, and 
coarseness of texture which are not quite in keep- 
ing with the extreme delicacy of the blossoms they 
disclose, and appear not very unlike an aged foster- 
mother with a rosy grandchild in her bosom. 

The sweet-briar, or eglantine, is distinguishable 
from the common wild-rose, not more by its height 
and peculiar elegance of form, than by the fra- 
grance of its foliage, which when wet with dew or 
a recent shower, throws out a perfume as strong 
and scarcely less delicious than that of the honey- 
suckle. It is the most beautiful specimen of spon- 
taneous production that our Maine forests afford. 
Sweet rose—what tame praise! Thy imperial sis- 
ters cherished and caressed in the elysian gardens 
on the shores of the Bosphorus, or unfolding their 
blushing petals and glowing hearts to the wooing 
songs of the nightingales in the bowers of Persia, 
or smiling beneath the sun of Andalusia, or per- 
fuming the gardens of the Thuilleries,—not one of 
them has more perfect gracefulness of form, rich- 
ness of odor, and more perfect beauty than thyself— 
whether springing from the clefts of the rocks on 
the rugged breast of the Himmelayahs, almost in 
the region of perpetual snows, or nursed by the 
north wind and the storms in the forest-grounds of 
Maine—the foster-child of Nature. It betrays iis 
forest-birth, flourish where it may; and but little 
taste is exhibited in propping and tying and re- 
straining the graceful sweep of its branches, as it 
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is seen in some of the princely gardens in the 
neighborhood of Boston. It is like eaging the Ca- 
nary—like fettering to the fashions and habiliments 
and conventional forms of fashionable society, a 
cottage maid. It is torturing nature by restraint, 
and putting her into a straight-jacket, as if she 
were mad. Who does not love her in her wild- 
ness—frolicsome, elastic, free, nay rampant even, 
if you please,—like a romping, rosy child, graceful 
in every variety of mood? 

The love of beauty is inherent in our nature; the 
various contingencies of education determine the 
taste, to that form or variety of beauty in which it 
shall supremely delight. As its various develop- 
ments and appearances in the world around us, are 
the earliest and most freely presented to the senses, 
generally,—they do the most generally excite ad- 
miration and delight,—and nothing but the most 
perfect inattention or absolute opposition on the 
part of parents, can prevent their refining and 
cheering influences upoa the mind of every child. 

If Madame de Stael had passed the days of her 
childhood among the Scotch Highlands, or at the 
foot of Mount Holyoke in our own Connecticut 
valley, she could never have uttered that sacrile- 
gious speech, that ‘‘a view of the Lake of Geneva 
gave her as little pleasure as that of a street-gutter 
in the city of Paris!” If she could, may Heaven 
forgive her—for the enthusiasm of her nature must 
have had an incorrigible inclination to obliquity! 

Who does not rejoice that our earliest sense of 
enjoyment and awakened enthusiasm, is associated 
in the memory—not with brick walls, gilded car- 
riages, and the bow-windows of a toyshop, but 
with forests and flowers, birds and the beautiful 
sky? It is possible that a person thus educated, 
and accustomed to derive his sublimest pleasures 
of imagination and taste from these sources, may 
be unable, consequently, to appreciate and enjoy 
very fully, the works of art. It is very possible 
that statuary may appear to him, not an imper- 
fect imitation of life, but a perfect resemblance 
of death ; the form, features, attitude, all perfect,— 
but motionless, colorless, lifeless. Architecture 
may appear like a feeble and puerile attempt of 
man to copy the sublime forest-temples, the glo- 
rious handi-work of God; and the mind habitually 
and unconsciously dispose in unfavorable contrast, 
the highest efforts of genius, with the living, mo- 
ving, breathing creations of inimitable nature. But 
if it is so, the mind has acquired elevation, expan- 
sion, and an exquisite susceptibility of happiness, 
poetic enthusiasm, and a tendency to humble de- 
votion, which constrains it to unite, in sweetest 
harmony, with the romantic shepherd and sweet 
psalmist of Israel, in the sublime apostrophe,— 

“When I consider Thy Heavens, the work of Thy 
fingers, the moon and the stars which Thou hast or- 
dained, what is man that Thou art mindful of him?” 





Maine, June 10, 1842. Euiza. 


THE RING OF POLYCRATES. 
From the German of Schiller. 


Upon his walls the tyrant stood 
And looked down with exulting mood 
On Samos—that obeyed his sway : 
“ All that thou seest is mine,” he cried 
To Egypt’s monarch at his side, 
‘‘Am I not blessed by fortune, pray ?” 


“The gods on thee, indeed, have smiled : 
They who were once thine equals styled, 
Do homage to thy sceptre’s might ; 
Yet one still lives to avenge their wrong, 
I dare not call thee blessed, so long 
As wakes the foe, prepared to smite :” 


Ere yet the monarch’s words were passed, 
There came a messenger in haste, 
And stood before the tyrant’s face. 
“ My lord,” he cries, “Jet altars rise 
Crowned with the fumes of sacrifice ; 
With laurel-wreaths thy temples graee! 


‘“‘ Thy foe, the spear hath pierced him through ; 
Sent by brave Polydore, I flew 
Swiftly the tidings glad to bring ;” 
Then drew from out a gloomy vase 
A well-known head, on which they gaze 
All gory yet, with shuddering. 


Startled, the king drew back a space, 

Then spake, awe pictured in his face ; 
“Oh, trust not fortune’s wiles too far! 

Think, still upon the treacherous wave— 

(How soon the tempest’s breath may rave !) 
Thy fleet is scattered wide, heware!” 


And hardly had he breathed the word, 
When loud, a joyous cry was heard 

To swell exulting from the shore ; 
With distant treasures richly fraught, 
The sail-clad forest safe is brought 

And moored with all its precious store. 


Astounded, cries the royal guest, 

“ Of mortals thou, at least, art blest, 
¥et, ah, the fickle goddess, fear! 

Of Crete, the formidable hosts 

With perils threat thy sea-girt coasts, 
Already ; nay, the shore they near.” 


And ere the words had passed his lips, 
Pour forth their living tide the ships, 

And thousand voices “ Victory !” ery, 
“‘ The foe’s no more,” they shout o’erjoyed, 
“‘ A tempest hath his fleet destroyed— 

The war is o’er, the danger by !” 


When thus the king with deep surprise : 
“No gift the hand of Heaven denies, 
Yet for thy safety do I dread ; 
The envy of the gods, I fear; 
For happiness unmixed, is ne’er 
Upon a mortal’s pathway shed. 


“« My hopes were crowned too with success, 
My arms, the smile of Heaven did bless, 
And as I} wished, so all befel ; 
Yet ah, my one beloved heir! 
Him saw | fall ; fate would not spare ; 
My debt, to fortune paid I well!” 
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‘Then wouldst thou be from harm secure, 
Urgent, the Lnvisible conjure 
That ill be mingled with thy store ; 
Happy I never saw him end, 
On whom the gods their favors spend 
With hands still heaped and running o’er. 


“And if the gods thy prayer refuse, 
Then list to my advice and choose 
Thyself the ill thy safety craves ; 
And what amongst thy treasure’s boast, 
Of all the rest thou prizest most, 
Take that, and cast it to the waves.” 


The tyrant’s spirit, fear constrains ; 
* Of all,” he cries, “‘ my realm contains 
Most precious do I deem this ring; 
Unto the furies doom [ this, 
A satisfaction for my bliss ;” 
He said, and straight obeyed the king. 


Scarce had the dawn begun to glance— 
Behold, with joyous countenance, 

A fisher at the gate appear: 
« My lord,” he cried, “ this fish I caught 
Sole in my net, and early brought 

A present for my prince’s cheer.” 


The cook, as wont, the fish divides, 
Amazed, then comes, with hastening strides, 
And calls aloud, like one astound, 
“* See, lord, the ring which thou did’st wear, 
Found in the fish’s maw, I bear, 
Of truth thy fortune knows no bound !” 


The shuddering guest here turned away ; 
«« Farewell! no longer may I stay, 
No further thou and I be friends ; 
Thy ruin sure is planned on high, 
1 must away, or with thee die ;” 
He said, and straight his ship ascends. 





BLINDNESS AND THE BLIND. 
No. II. 

Passing from the consideration of the mental 
peculiarities of the blind, which were the subject 
of our last number, to an investigation of the dis- 
tinguishing features of their moral nature—we first 
observe that whenever cesity prevents a person 
afflicted with it, from perceiving directly an object, 
it precludes him also from feeling deeply any of 
the sensations of pleasure or pain which we gene- 
rally think connected with its presence. Many of 
our ideas of modesty are founded upon a desire to 
avoid an unpleasant chain of ideas, which the view 
of certain objects, and not the objects themselves, 
nor the consciousness of their presence, is apt to 
produce ; for, let these objects be ever so near, 
and let their presence be ever so well known, pro- 
vided they are robed out of sight, the chain of un- 
pleasant ideas above mentioned, does not take 
place, and our feelings of modesty do not suffer. 


nate ideas of modesty cannot coincide with ours ; 
and accordingly we find, in uneducated blind per- 
sons, little of “‘ instinctive” modesty, but much of 
a certain timidity, which partakes more of a dread 
to sin against established usages, the principles of 
which they cannot understand, than of real mo- 
desty, and which increases their embarrassment 
very much in certain circumstances. Many of our 
ideas of politeness also, owe their origin less to the 
dictates of reason, than to arbitrary rules and cus- 
toms ; and, if we reflect that we acquire good man- 
ners chiefly by imitating during our infancy the 
acts which we see others perform, we will not be 
surprised to find blind persons, even those of good 
families, stiff and embarrassed in promiscuous and 
fashionable society. 

The most characteristic feature in the disposi- 
tion of blind persons, is a certain abhorrence of 
changes, and a steadfast adherence to old habits 
and customs. An acquaintance with this fact is 
of great importance to him who intends to benefit 
the blind. It shows him some of the greatest diffi- 
culties which he will have to encounter—teaches 
him the great value of whatever good habits he 
may be able to infuse into the minds of the young 
blind—warns him not to waste his time and his 
energy upon adults, by showing him the true rea- 
son why almost every effort to reclaim adu/t blind 
persons from idleness and vice, has proved an en- 
tire failure. Encouraged by the success of the 
schools, which, after the fierce struggles of 1813 
and 1814, were established in different parts of 
Europe for the benefit of those who had lost their 
sight in the service of their country, many philan- 
thropic attempts have been made, both in Europe 
and in the United States, to ameliorate, by educa- 
tion, the situation of adult blind persons; the re- 
sult has always been unfavorable, owing to this 
disinclination of the blind to change their habits 
and mode of living, even when they feel that the 
change would materially advance their interest. 

Blind persons are more free and more severe in 
their judgment of other persons’ character and ac- 
tions, than seeing persons. As outward splendor, 
the signs of riches and rank cannot dazzle them, 
moral and intellectual worth alone forms the scale 
by which they estimate the value of an individual. 
A sweet and sonorous voice is, for the blind, the 
symbol of personal beauty. 

The blind, as a class, for many noble individual 
exceptions can be pointed out, betray but little 
true sensibility. Whether it is owing to their in- 
fancy having been so fondly cherished that they 
have become accustomed to all the outward attri- 
butes of affection, without feeling in themselves, 
or appreciating in others, those deep emotions out 
of which arise the most noble and disinterested af- 
fections; or, whether it is because they cannot 





By applying this reasoning to the case of the blind, 
we will readily perceive that their natural or in- 


become acquainted with the pain and anguish which 
their fellow-beings may suffer, except by his com- 
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plaints, we are unable to say; all that we know is, 
that this want of sensibility unfortunately exists ; 
and that, if not counteracted by judicious educa- 
tion, it but too often terminates in peevish selfish- 
ness. The sympathy which seeing persons feel 
for the blind, usually for those of a tender age, 
makes them willing to yield any point in which 
their own gratification is concerned ; and the blind, 
seeing their most unreasonable demands upon the 
time, the patience and the generosity of seeing 
persons, complied with without hesitation, learn in 
time to consider their own wishes as of more im- 
portance than those of any other human being. 
There is, however, a redeeming fact connected 
with this subject, which, justice to the blind, will 
not permit us to pass over unnoticed: it is that 
pure affection and true friendship are as commonly 
met with between two blind individuals, as it is 
scarce between the blind and the seeing. May 
this not be owing to the fact that one of the pre- 
requisites of friendship is perfect equality between 
the parties ? 

The sexual propensity does not appear to be 

modified by blindness. Blind persons, it is true, 
are not exposed to the temptations to which sight 
exposes others, and their greater habit of self-denial 
assists them to resist any improper desires; but 
this is compensated by their being brought much 
more often into actual contact with persons of the 
different sex, and by the greater activity of their 
imagination. 
* The blind have been accused of a tendency to 
atheism and infidelity. It has been said that as 
they are unable to perceive many of the fairest 
works of the Creator, it may not be evident to 
them that nothing but an almighty power can have 
produced the universe. It has also been said that 
the existence of infinite goodness may be called in 
question by him who feels that he is doomed to la- 
bor under a great privation during the whole span 
of life. We are happy to be able to state that 
those who advanced these charges, must have had 
but very limited means of observation. ‘ Do not 
the fragrance of flowers, the sweet taste of fruits, 
the warbling of birds, my capacity to enjoy all 
these and many other blessings, remind me of the 
power and goodness of my Creator?” was the in- 
dignant reply of a blind youth to whom we com- 
municated these doubts. It may safely be as- 
serted that if the blind are liable to error in that 
respect, the danger for them is in the opposite di- 
rection; aware of the existence of many things 
which they cannot perceive by means of their 
senses, they are more apt to become too credulous 
than skeptical; and this credulity, fomented by an 
imagination always active during the many hours 
of idleness to which they are doomed, is apt to 
render them superstitious and romantic. 

“It is but doing justice to the blind to say, that 
with all their privations and discouragements, a 
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more industrious class of persons can no where be 
found. This interesting fact is much overlooked 
by indulgent parents, and by the community gene- 
rally.” It is this industry, on the part of his blind 
pupils, which lightens the labor of the teacher, and 
cheers him on in his efforts. It is to this industry 
also, that the rapid progress of blind children is 
owing. While seeing children can hardly await 
the hour which will release them from the thral- 
dom of the schoolroom, the blind generally prefer 
the hours of instruction to those of relaxation and 
play. They are willing to listen and be instructed as 
long as their teacher is able or willing to instruct. 

But few blind persons were born so; most of 
those who are generally thought to have been born 
blind, lost their eyesight during the first fortnight 
of their existence. The diseases to which persons 
of abandoned character become liable, are a most 
prolific source of blindness. These diseases com- 
municate themselves to the eyes of their unfortu- 
nate offspring, and irrecoverably destroy vision a 
few days after birth. Carelessness and ignorance 
on the part of the nurse, often produces the same 
result. We have known the eyes of infants to be 
suffered to come into contact with irritating oint- 
ments which had been applied to the sore breast of 
the mother, and a fatal ophthalmia to ensue. It is 
also reported by some physicians, that many cases 
of amaurosis supposed congenital, are the result of 
a sudden and premature exposure of the new-born 
infant to a strong light; an assertion which seems 
by no means improbable, at least in all cases of 
imperfect amaurosis supposed congenital.* 

A very large proportion of all the cases of blind- 
ness, however, arises from accidents. This me- 
lancholy fact offers to every man a strong incen- 
tive for activity in the good work of ameliorating 
the condition of the sightless, for every one must 
feel that he, or those most dear to him, may be 
one day personally interested in the success of this 
work. 

The number of the blind has always been much 
underrated. The wise and benevolent provisions, 
which in most States have been made for the un- 
fortunate, prevent the indigent blind from obtru- 
ding upon the public gaze, and hence their number 
has hitherto been supposed to be very limited. In 
some parts of Europe, however, where great pains 
have been taken to ascertain their number with ac- 
curacy, astonishing results have been obtained. 
Thus, for example; it is stated on the authority of 
the public census, that in Holland, their number to 
the whole population is as one to 119; on the 


* May we be allowed to mention here, an observation, 
which, as far as we know, has not been made by writers on 
surgery— namely, that most if not all the cases of congeni- 
tal amaurosis are accompanied by a preternatural convexity 
of the cornea, while those of congenital cataract are not? 
Would not a knowledge of this fact prove useful in the 
diagnosis of black cataract? 
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lower Rhine, as one to 239; in Zurich, as one to 
747; in Denmark and Norway, as 1 : 1025, ete. 
In Vienna, 42 blind children, between 6 and 15 
years of age, were found among 37,552 paupers. 

The number of blind in the United States cannot 
yet be considered as satisfactorily ascertained ; for, 
wherever a strict inquiry has been instituted, it has 
been found that the census—the authority upon 
which most persons rely—does not give even a 
faint approximation to their actual number. The 
census of 1830, for example, returned but 46 blind 
persons for New-York city; yet on the first of Oc- 
tober, 1831, there were 50 blind persons in the 
Alms-house alone, and 26 others (probably not half 
the actual number) were known to the officers of 
the “ New-York Institution for the instruction of 
the blind,” to be residents: in the city; nor is the 
census of 1840 more accurate. The number of 
persons known to us to reside in some of the coun- 
ties of Virginia, is more than double that reported 
in the census. In one county where the assistant 
inarshal assured us, one year ago, that there was 
not one blind person under 18 years of age, we can 
now point out four. In one borough, where we 
were told that there was not one, we found two. 
These inaccuracies will not surprise any one who 
knows the great reluctance with which the lower 
classes will confess to a stranger, the misfortune of 
their children; many of them, looking upon the 
blindness of their offspring as a punishment of the 
Deity, and as a disgrace to themselves,—and nearly 
all being unwilling to admit, even to themselves, 
that their child is trrecoverably blind, and ought to 
be classed amongst the blind children. “It is only 
weak eyes, and if we had the means to send him 
to Dr. he would soon see again,” is the com- 
mon reply to the inquiry whether their child is 
blind. If we add to this, that the original sche- 
dule, on the faithfulness of which the accuracy of 
the census must depend, were filled up by a great 
number of different individuals, in many of the 
States amounting to hundreds, who were, for the 
most part, selected for political considerations, 
without any regard to any particular fitness for a 
task which requires not only clerical skill, but ha- 
bits of mathematical accuracy, and a natural love 
of statistical exactness, it would certainly be very 
remarkable if the returns should prove in many in- 
stances perfectly correct. 

The proportion of blind among the white and 
colored population in the different districts of the 
United States, as calculated from the census of 
1840, may be seen in the following table : 





Whites. Colored. 
Maine, - - 1 to 2780 lto 135 
New-Hampshire, - 1 : 1856 1: 179 
Vermont, - - 1 : 2883 1: 365 
Massachusetts, - 1 : 2366 1: 394 
Connecticut, + 1 : 2100 1: 627 
Rhode Island, - 1 : 1675 1 : 3243 
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Whites. Colored. 
N. New-York, - 1 : 2651 1 233 
S. New-York, - 1 : 2892 1 : 1032 
E. Pennsylvania, - 1 : 3155 1: 542 
W. Pennsylvania, - 1 : 3050 1 383 
New-Jersey, - 1 : 2790 1: 835 
Maryland, - - 1 : 1925 1 : 1665 
Delaware, - - 1 : 3904 1 : 1084 
E. Virginia, - 1 : 1442 1 : 1049 
W. Virginia, - 1 : 2185 1 : 1250 
N. Carolina, - 1 : 2174 1 : 1608 
S. Carolina, - 1 : 1948 1 : 2149 
Georgia, - - 1 : 2997 1 : 1878 
W. Louisiana, - 1 : 6611 1 : 7061 
E..Louisiana, = - 1 : 3739 1 : 4909 
Kentucky, - = - 1 : 2501 1 : 1344 
Ohio, - - - 1 : 4037 1: 625 
Indiana, - - 1 : 5027 1: 377 
Illinois, - - 1 : 5491 1: 392 
Missouri, - - 1 : 3949 1 : 1424 
Michigan, - - 1 : 8462 1: 176 
E. Tennessee, - 1 : 2163 1 : 1305 
M. Tennessee, - 1 : 2530 1 : 1754 
W. Tennessee, - 1 : 3240 1 : 2857 
N. Mississippi, - 1 : 5256 1 : 3300 
S. Mississippi, - 1 : 5317 1 : 2677 
N. Alabama, - 1 : 2872 1 : 1823 
S. Alabama, - 1 : 3028 1 : 3062 
Arkansas, - - 1 : 2968 1 : 2550 
Florida, - - 1 : 3104 1 : 2653 
Wisconsin, - - 1 : 3416 0:0 
Iowa, - - - 1 :14308 1: 6 
District of Columbia, 1 : 5109 1 : 1450 
United States, - 1 : 2824 1 : 1518 


This table is interesting in many points of view. 
It shows, Ist., that the reports of some districts, 
such as Michigan and Iowa, cannot possibly be 
thought correct, except upon the supposition that 
families to which blind persons belong, have been 
deterred from emigrating into a new country; and 
this supposition is somewhat rudely shaken by a 
glance at Florida, Missouri and Arkansas. 2d. 
That the preportion of colored blind persons is 
much larger in the Northern than in the Southern 
States. 3d. It shows a remarkable uniformity in 
the reports of some of the districts; for example, 
in the Western district of Virginia compared with 
that of North Carolina. This coincidence of ra- 
tios however does not prove decisively that the 
census for these districts is entirely correct, for it 
does not preclude the possibility of these returns 
being equally wrong owing to a uniform cause of 
error; we are inclined to believe this to be the 
case, because, in nearly every instance in which 
we have investigated the returns for single towns 
or counties, and have found them incorrect, we as- 
certained that the blind persons who had not been 
included in the number reported were under 18 
years of age. Owing to some of the reasons al- 


ready explained, these had been overlooked, whilst 
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the adult blind—often the “lions” of the neighbor- 
hood—had been included without difficulty. We 
believe, therefore, that, if the government had di- 
rected the census to discriminate between blind 
children and blind adults—and without such a dis- 
crimination the census is nearly useless for practi- 
cal purposes—the column of adults would, in many 
districts, be found nearly correct, while that of 
children would be almost blank. We are strength- 
ened in this belief by the notorious fact, that in the 
returns for deaf-mutes the columns for those under 
the age of 15 show hardly one-half the actual num- 
ber. Judging from the number of blind persons 
known to us to exist in the counties of Virginia, 
where we have had good opportunities to investi- 
gate this subject, we believe that the proportion of 
white blind persons to the white population, is 
about one to 1200, a ratio which corresponds very 
nearly with the proportion which we obtain if we 
subtract from 14,189,108, the number representing 
the whole white population of the United States 
7,749,409, the number of white persons reported 
as under 20 years of age, and then divide the re- 
mainder 6,439,699 by 5024—the number of white 
blind persons reported. This ratio would make 
the whole number of white blind persons in the 
United States, upwards of 13,000. 

The difficulties which beset the path of the in- 
structor of the blind, are great. Much care and 
perseverance are required to instruct them, and the 
teacher must expect that difficulties will unex- 
péctedly start up and tax his patience and inge- 
nuity. These difficulties, however, are generally 
overrated, probably because we assign to sight an 
importance over the other senses, which it does 
not possess. To the eye, it is true, we are in- 
debted for most of our own perceptions; but it is 
by means of the ear that we make our own the 
vast amount of experience and observations, which 
others have accumulated. The eye is the great 
medium through which we communicate with the 
inanimate and dumb creation, but the ear alone 
enables us to communicate with our fellow-men. 
Blindness does not affect the intellect in any other 
way than by depriving it of those external stimuli, 
and those external aids, which cause the develop- 
ment and activity of its various organs in the ma- 
jority of mankind. If the same stimuli can be ap- 
plied to the mind, through the medium of the other 
senses, and if the artificial aids, used in common 
education, can be supplied to the blind by other 
artificial means, the effect upon the intellect will 
be the same. Some of the perceptive faculties, 
indeed, can never be developed ; for the variety of 
shade, the countless combinations of colors, and all 
the ideas consequent to them, must ever be want- 
ing. But, on the other hand, we have seen that 
there is compensation in the superior activity and 
nicety of the senses of touch and hearing, that there 
is more than compensation in the habit and conse- 





quent power of concentrating and directing the ac- 
tion of the mental faculties, and that there is also 
positive advantage in the greater activity and tena- 
city of the memory. The passion for handling 
also, and its results in the amount of information 
acquired, are not duly appreciated. Let us give a 
fair interpretation to a few plain facts, and we 
shall be surprised at its strength. While we walk 
through a public exhibition of the curious speci- 
mens of science and art, and are met at every 
corner with the announcement in large letters, 
“ You are requested not to touch the articles,” or 
are still more peremptorily forbidden by glass-doors 
and wire-gauze, we feel ourselves placed under re- 
straint—we are gratified so far, but are still con- 
scious of the beating of a strong propensity that 
has been tied up. While the lust of the eye is 
apparently rioting in abundant gratification, the 
lust of the hand often teases and annoys the spirit 
so much, that the spectacle becomes tiresome. 
By discipline, the passion may be silenced in ma- 
ture age; or, at least, it may become resigned to re- 
straint: but mark its workings when it is allowed 
full freedom. In a cabinet of curiosities, observe 
that Chinese lady’s slipper—the sight is no doubt 
something, and if accompanied with any informa- 
tion about Chinese workmanship, or about the 
cramping of the feet of the women, it may interest 
us; yet watch, at the same time, the promptings 
of a desire still unsatisfied—you take it up, thrust 
your hand into it, until the point of your fingers 
bulge out the toe—you bend it for the purpose of 
trying its flexibility—you feel the smoothness of 
the inner surface, in sympathy with the feelings of 
the wearer—examine the seams, and go through 
all the forms by which you would inspect a pair of 
new shoes. It will be quite obvious that the hand- 
ling has led you over a much larger space and 
compass of thought, than the mere sight. What 
utter nothingness is there in the sight of an an- 
cient sword; the delight comes of sheathing and 
unsheathing it with our own hands, and of going 
two or three times through the manceuvres of fen- 
cing and stabbing with it. This is indeed a luxury; 
the very recollection of it refreshes the spirits. 
When a companion, standing beside us, has a cu- 
riosity in his hands whose wonders he is relating 
aloud, the cry is “let me see it, let me see it,” 
from those looking on all the time at the full stretch 
of vision ; but the cry means, let me handle it; as 
the children express it, “let me see it in my own 
hand.” Helvetius was so forcibly struck with the 
superiority which the hand affords to man, that he 
was inclined to define the human race as animals 
with two hands, believing that their preéminence 
over the brute creation is mainly attributable to 
this circumstance. Aristotle and Galen call it the 
instrument of instruments. Buffon assigned so 
much importance to the touch, that he believed the 
cause why one person has more intellect than 
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another, is his having a more prompt and ready 
use of his hands from early infancy. Though we 
may be unwilling to subscribe to this exaggerated 
praise, yet, in observing the perfection of touch in 
an educated blind person, we cannot but admire 
that matchless wisdom which has provided us with 
instruments so admirably adapted to supply our 
physical wants, and even to act with great cer- 
tainty and success as a substitute for sight. With 
the blind particularly, the hands perform the most 
important offices. Their eyes are, as it were, 
transferred to the tips of their fingers; and the 
principle on which their instruction must be con- 
ducted, is to adapt the apparatus, used in their in- 
struction, to this new kind of sight. It is by using 
their fingers and their ears, instead of eyes, that so 
many blind persons have succeeded in penetrating 
the mental obscurity which surrounded them—have 
led an active, useful, and contented life—have ac- 
quired the respect and esteem of all who knew 
them,—and even have inscribed, in an indelible 


manner, their names upon the pages of history. 
Va. Institute for the Blind, 
Staunton, 1842. ; 





UNCERTAINTY OF LIFE. 


“ I’ve seen an end of all perfection.”—Bible. 


I’ve looked upon the sky serene,.with its unsullied hue, 

I’ve looked on this ethereal vault, and loved its heavenly 
blue ; 

But soon, ah! soon, o’er this bright scene, a gath’ring gloom 
is spread, 

And my sad heart, but now so gay, is filled with solemn 
dread. 


I’ve seen the sun, proud king of day, careering in his might, 

Smiling upon all nature fair, and beaming with delight ; 

But soon his gilded chariot-wheels sink slowly down the 
West, 


And a bright train of fleeting clouds attend him to his rest. 


I’ve gazed upon the lofty oak—I loved its majesty— 

The ivy twined about its trunk, in graceful modesty— 

But sere and withered are its leaves, its branches have de- 
cayed! 

The mighty monarch of the wood, low in the dust is laid. 


I’ve gazed upon the mountain bird, I’ve watched its airy 
flight— 
I've heard the rushing of its wing, I’ve seen its eye of 
light— 
The fowler shot ! alas! ’tis dead—a cold and lifeless thing ; 
And is it thus ye fell, proud bird, bird of the lofty wing? 


I’ve seen the gallant warrior press amidst the battle’s rage, 

Thirsting for glory and renown—a name on history’s page !— 

He charges on,—the vict’ry’s his, the clarion swells the 
lay,— 

Alas! alas! he falls! he falls ! as die the notes away. 


And oh! I’ve seen Earth’s fairest flower, the loveliest of 
the dell, 


—=> 
I’ve seen this bright one pass away, as fading hues of even, 
To her home of light, beyond the skies, her resting-place in 
Heaven. 


And is it thus, ye fade Old Earth; thus, thus, thy glories 
fly? 

The fairest thing upon thy face, created thus to die? 

Turn, weary one ; let not thy thought, to this poor world be 
given ; 

Nor let it ever be forgot,—thy better home ’s in Heaven. 

Martua W. Frazer. 
Holly Springs, Miss. 





THE IDEAL. 


“ Thoughts hid, but not less cherished than of old.” 
Byron. 
Mournfully my spirit turns 
To the dreams of olden time, 
And oft my heart within me burns 
When I hear some old-world rhyme ; 
For, ever, has poesy been to me 
The Atalantis of time’s wide sea; 
I’ve steered, full often, my weary bark 
To that green isle on the waters dark, 
But never my foot might press its shore, 
And 1 turn to actual life once more, 
Mournfully, oh, mournfully ! 


Mournfully doth my bosom pine 
For the fantasies of youth, 
And I would that fancy now could shine 
With a light like that of truth ; 
I would lift my wordly-laden thonght, 
To the realms with so much beauty fraught, 
I would catch again the glorious gleam, 
That filled my soul with its heavenly beam, 
Ere my earthly hopes and earthly fears 
Brought my feelings back to this vale of tears, 
Mournfully, oh, mournfully ! 


Mournfully do my tear-drops fall 
On the poet’s pictured page, 
And fain would I the dreams recall 
That gladdened life’s golden age ; 
But I bartered those treasures, long, long ago, 
For happiness such as few can know, 
Nor would I recall the feverish past, 
With its wild unrest and its pang at last ; 
Yet the voice of song has a magic still, 
And its gentle tones can my spirit thrill, 
Mournfully, oh, mournfully ! 





THE ROSE’S MORAL. 


The gentle rose-bud, op’ning fair, 
Begins to show its lovely hue, 
And sweetens the surrounding air 
Refresh’d, by morning’s early dew. 
Thus, in the op’ning of our days, 
Religion should our youth adorn, 
And Virtue and her lovely ways 
With heavenly dews refresh our morn. 


The rose, full-blown, its fragrance sheds, 
And sends its odors far around ; 





With a mind of spotless white, pure as the lily’s bell— 


Adorns the nicest garden beds, 
Or beautifies the desert ground. 
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And thus, in manhood’s early prime, 
Should Virtue'’s garb adorn us still ; 
Religion should employ our time, 
And thoughts of Heaven our bosoms fill. 


The lovely rose begins to fade, 
It loses all its former grace ; 

The earth is with its leaves o’erspread, 
And lonely seems that dreary place. 

Thus, when the prime of life is o’er 
And chilling age is creeping on, 

We pass life’s weather-beaten shore, 
And go to those before us gone. 


The withered rose has lost its die, 
But still its sweet perfumes remain ; 
Its scattered leaves neglected lie, 
But yet a fragrance they retain. 
And thus may we, when ruthless death 
Has, with his sharp scythe, laid us low, 
In joyous transports yield our breath, 
And up to realms of glory go! 
S#*x +. 


Randolph Macon College, 1842. 





THE PATRIOTISM OF SAINT PAUL. 


Perhaps the noblest model-man, whose virtues 

have blest the world, and whose devotion to human 
welfare should excite the world’s emulation, was 
the apostle Paul. It would be well for us to fol- 
low him as far as possible in the path in which he 
followed One infinitely greater than himself. 
» He was a noble model when contemplated in the 
character of a reformer. As you read his wri- 
tings, observe the magnanimity which characteri- 
zed his demeanor towards the varied world with 
which, in his high capacity, he had to do: in his 
speeches before rulers and enemies, there is nothing 
of arrogance or brow-beating,—nothing of wanton 
attack or disrespect; he is every where true to 
himself and to the cause he advocates ; he is stern 
in his argument and overwhelming in his appeals, 
but every where he is superior to the meanness of 
contempt. If you despise his theme, you are con- 
strained to acknowledge in the advocate, a frank 
and an honest man. 

When we consider this chief of apostles as a 
scholar, it is not likely that any other model will 
be named as superior to the merit he possessed, 
and the admiration he has won. His purity and 
condensation of thought, clothed in equally pure 
and pertinent language, is perhaps beyond the suc- 
cessful imitation of modern minds. But the pro- 
foundness of his sentiments renders his style nei- 
ther bold nor uninteresting. He is full of vivacity 
and beauty. He lays the universe under contribu- 
tion to his taste, and gives us, in the course of his 
argument, a copiousness of illustration which aids 
the judgment no less than it charms the heart. He 
gives us the product and proofs of extensive read- 
ing, derived from sacred writings then extant, and 





from contemporary literature; the giant minds 
of antiquity were his familiar companions, and their 
eloquent wisdom was redolent on his lips, as is 
proved by frequent quotations interspersed in his 
works. No where else shall we find such speci- 
mens of logical reasoning, pathetic appeals, and 
crushing eloquence as sprang from the well-furnish- 
ed armory of Paul’s intellect, and the glowing pas- 
sions of his ardent heart. 

He participated in high and superhuman agen- 
cies, tis true, but that was not all. He was a 
scholar. He had studied long and faithfully at 
Gamaliel’s feet. He had imbibed the fulness of 
that spirit of intelligence which hovered, like a 
mantle of glory, over his native land. 

You see how that spirit clung to him, after his 
conversion, through sunshine and through storm, 
when innumerable cares and sufferings, of which 
we can have no adequate conception, pressed their 
mountain-weight of agony upon him in toil, exile 
and dungeon-chains. Despite all these, when he 
sent to have his cloak brought to shield his body 
from biting frosts, he gave special charge that his 
books and parchments should also be brought to 
nourish his mighty and all-grasping mind. O 
there was the scholar who could not only exhort 
his junior partners in the ministry to give them- 
selves to reading and reflection, but himself set an 
example which God has’ made it our duty to emu- 
late, and the praise of human-kind to revere. 

It would seem almost superfluous to speak of 
Paul as a Christian. Wherever he is spoken of at 
all, he is noted in this character. And he deserves 
all the regard that is paid him. After his conver- 
sion, he tells us that he “ conferred not with flesh 
and blood.” He retired to Arabia Petrea, where he 
received a revelation of the mysteries of the King- 
dom of God. Then he went every where, preach- 
ing Christ crucified. He labored with his own 
hands, to prove that he was influenced by no selfish 
motives. Contributions were taken for his support, 
and he took up contributions to aid his fellow-labor- 
ers. “ He was instant in season and out of sea- 
son.” He filled his own country with the influen- 
ces of the Gospel; so that by the mighty revolution 
which he wrought, through the power of God, he 
was accused of turning the moral world upside 
down. 

Then he crossed the A°gean sea; and, at Phi- 
lippi, planted the first church in Europe. It was 
his hand that kindled there the little flame which 
was destined to augment its brilliancy with its 
power, and, amid revolution and carnage, to pour 
its purifying light and redeeming energy westward 
round the globe. 

All this he had done before he set out on his fifth 
recorded journey to Jerusalem. It was then he 
spake the deep meaning language recorded in Acts 
21: 13. It was then that he is to be viewed in a 
new and sublime aspect. He had declared his in- 
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tention of revisiting the city which had been the 
scene of his former persecution, and which remained 
the residence of his most bitter foes. His chris- 
tian friends, merging for the moment their Re- 
deemer’s interest in their feelings of friendship for 
this hoary-headed apostle, besought him not to go. 
They gathered in groups around him, and their 
hearts bled while some of their number authorita- 
tively prophesied that they would see his face no 
more. ‘Then Agabus, an accredited prophet, took 
Paul’s girdle and bound himself, saying, “ thus 
shall the Jews at Jerusalem bind the man who 
owns this girdle.” He had just before knelt on 
that sea-shore and prayed with them. The bil- 
lows of the dark Mediterranean rolled at their feet. 
The ship lay anchored in sight. Paul turned to 
go from them over those dark waters to that cruel 
city, probably to die. Who wonders that they 
wept ? Who wonders that they fell on his neck and 
besought him not to go thence to be murdered ? 

But consider Paul’s emotions. There stood his 
bosom-friends. They had soothed him in his sor- 
rows, aided him in his poverty, and prayed for him 
in his distress. He had instructed them in their 
ignorance, guided them in their convictions, and 
welcomed them into the Kingdom of Christ. How 
tender must have been the feelings of any man to- 
wards that weeping company of primitive Chris- 
tians, under such circumstances, and at such a time. 
But remember, it was not a man of common sensi- 
bilities, who stood there the object of so much re- 
gard. It was Paul,the aged. In his boyhood, he 
had been initiated into all the refining influences of 
a refined philosophy. In his earlv manhood he had 
matured his mind with the delicate impressions of 
an elegant and liberal education. The ennobling 
influences of philosophy, science and the beautiful 
arts, were familiar to him. It was in the land of 
wisdom, loveliness and glory that he lived, studied 
and drunk in from beautiful landscapes, from sta- 
tues and paintings, from architecture, eloquence, 
and poetry, a spirit which made him keenly sensi- 
tive to every element of beauty and tenderness. 
This is an item by no means to be cast out of the 
account. Education, while it aggrandizes the 
whole man in point of mental excellence, at the 
same time and in the same proportion, renders the 
finest spirits susceptible of pain. The ignorant 
man may pass over many scenes both of pleasure 
and disgust with entire indifference, while the man 
of cultivated taste and feeling will be moved most 
sensibly. The same acute sensibilities which lay 
a cultivated mind feelingly open to ethereal beauty 
and transcendent worth, render their possessor 
most fearfully exposed to the pangs of sorrow and 
the ills of life: 


“Chords that vibrate sweetest pleasure 
Trill the deepest notes of woe.” 


A well-balanced mind, sternly disciplined by sci- 
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ence, beantified by the elegant arts, and sanctified 
by Grace—the highest and holiest of all endow- 
ments—finds a fountain of sublimity and tenderness 
welling up within, which nourishes the noblest feel- 
ings and the acntest sense. All of these Paul 
possessed to an uncommon degree. His eloquence, 
his pungency of expression, his nobleness of cha- 
racter, were built on them. Without these endow- 
ments he would have been a nullity. With them, 
where he now stands on that sea-shore, surrounded 
by those weeping friends and children of his prayers, 
he feels for the moment like a most wretched man. 
Now, perhaps, you feel the deep meaning of those 
passionate words, ‘‘ What mean ye to weep and to 
break my heart ?” His soul was tremblingly alive to 
the scene around him. He felt beyond the power 
of language to express. His feelings grew into 
tears and gushed from fountains, often stirred but 
never so emptied before. See that grey-headed 
apostle, his garments hanging loosely from his aged 
limbs, his eyes full of tears,—see him surrounded 
by the young, the beautiful, the middle-aged, all 
his dearest friends dissolved in grief, and hear that 
voice trembling with emotion, exclaim, “ What 
mean ye to weep so in my sight? Let me depart 
to my martyrdom without this sorest of griefs ; Oh 
why will ye break my heart!” 

And why did he persist in going? Why did he 
leave the dearest friends and the holiest associa- 
tions for immediate persecutions and prospective 
death ! The answer is given by himself. It was 
for the name of the Lord Jesus, that he was wil- 
ling, not only to be bound, but to die. He saw 
that the interest of that cause he once had so per- 
secuted, depended on the perilous act. His choice 
was taken. For a moment he had yielded to the 
sensibilities of his nature, but when he thought of 
what was at issue, he forgot every earthly conside- 
ration. 

Perhaps, in no other place, even in Paul’s history, 
is the element of moral heroism so distinctly man- 
ifested, as in the language uttered by the apostle 
on this occasion. 

Let us attend to a few particulars: Christianity 
was given not only for personal salvation, but it is 
the foundation of all just laws and the means of 
perpetuating all national worth. ‘This blessed trea- 
sure for man and for nations, was, at this fearful 
crisis, entrusted to the care and faithfulness of St. 
Paul. It was made his duty to illustrate and en- 
force its precepts by all honorable means, and at 
the sacrifice of every thing but truth and justice. 

The duty was clear. Paul was the last man 
who would neglect it. Consider the danger of dis- 
charging Paul’s duty, the means he employed, and 
the result of his faithfulness. 

I. His bitterest foes were his own countrymen. 
Those who lauded him most when he persecuted 
the trembling advocates of Christianity, were the 





fiercest to revile, persecute and murder him when’ 
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he espoused the very cause he had opposed. Pro- 
bably religious prejudice is the most hellish of all 
hate, and it was poured in full volume on Paul’s 
devoted head by the incensed Jews. ‘There wasa 
negative scorn and contempt which met him on all 
hands from the rabble, and an uncompromising po- 
sitive hate was hurled at him by the rulers and 
persecuting priests. All classes were aroused to 
exterminate the growing sect in general, and to 
crush their distinguished advocate in particular. 
The philosophers dreaded him, for he was equal to 
the mightiest, and could silence them with their 
own weapons. No man of reflection could con- 
ceive of a deer chased and gnashed on by a hun- 
dred blood-hounds, as placed in a more perilous 
condition, than was Paul in the discharge of his 
duty. Almost every path was waylaid, cities 
were guarded, assassinators were hired and vows 
taken to insure his death. But an Almighty arm 
guarded him yet a little while longer. He went 
to Jerusalem, for the fifth and last time, to proclaim 
Christ, the hope of the world. He was aceused 
before Felix, and was thence handed over to the 
pompous court of Agrippa. ‘The eloquence which 
went to the heart of that prince, and thrilled there 
like a spirit’s voice, saved the intrepid apostle from 
immediate death. A fragment of his speech is left 
us as a specimen of noble advocacy for eternal 
truth. 

Though he made his judges quail at his voice, 
and convinced their reason by his arguments, yet 
their malice would not set him free. With other 
prisoners, he was sent bound on board ship to Rome. 
Fastings, storms and shipwreck awaited him. At 
length he was cast ashore on the rocky island of 
Malta, where he proved his harmless character by 
shaking a fiery viper from his hand. 

After a dreary sojourn of three months, he pro- 
ceeded in another ship to Rome, where he was put 
to death for the sake of that truth which he loved 
more than life. Well might he remind the Corin- 
thian brethren of his abundant sufferings, as he 
has so graphically done in 2nd Cor. Chap. 11. 

II. Consider the means Paul used to accomplish 
his great purpose. 

He reasoned. It is interesting to the thought- 
ful and minute observer of Paul’s writings, to notice 
how vividly he discriminates between man as an 
animal and man as a rational being. He adverts 
to man’s baser propensities, not as the objects of 
execration, but as the instruments of usefulness, 
when properly educated and subdued. When he 
has pointed out their uses and abuses, he reminds 
you that however much they may minister to your 
weal or woe, the gratification of mere animal pas- 
sion will be limited to this life. But he more fre- 
quently directs our attention to higher and better 
powers. He points out reason in man, and reve- 
rently appeals to that as evidence and confirmation 
of what he says. Wherever he went, he reasoned 


of faith, of righteousness, of a resurrection, and of 
a judgment to come. He adapted his argumenta- 
tion to the capacities of his hearers. He took their 
own premises; and, by luminous and legitimate de- 
ductions, fastened convictions on mind, which mind 
could not evade. See him in the early part of his 
ministry, disarming cavillers and conquering opposi- 
tion. See him afterwards at Athens, that centre 
of wisdom and philosophic glory,—see him on 
Mars’ Hill, the central forum of the civilized world, 
with the wisest sages of the age, full of the bit- 
terest prejudices, for his hearers,—see him subdue 
their haughtiness by his superior reasoning, and 
pour a flood of light upon their minds, which made 
converts of the mightiest foes. And at a still later 
period, when manacled and unsupported by the pre- 
sence of friends, he appeared in the courts of 
haughty princes, “a scoff, a jest, a by-word through 
the world,”—when, before Felix, he defended him- 
self, and before Agrippa, delivered the most elo- 
quent of his speeches extant; how mighty were 
the movings of reason in him, and how mighty were 
the effects his reasonings produced! We love to 
think of him on such an occasion. The hour ar- 
rives for his trial. His tribunal assemble. ‘Their 
prepossessions are all against the prisoner. ‘The 
mob at their heels pant for his blood. A slight tu- 
mult announces the arrival of the victim. He is 
placed in their midst. Every countenance scowls, 
and every eye flashes vengeance onhim. But look 
at the prisoner. He is calm and collected, save 
when some perjured wretch testifies against him ; 
and then his bosom gently swells, and his eye mois- 
tens at the cruel perseverance of those whose good 
he seeks and whom he has never harmed. A sig- 
nal is given for the prisoner to make his defence. 
He arises in mild obedience to the command. His 
brow is wrinkled with care, and his limbs tremble 
with age and toil. The occasion reminds him of 
the interests at stake, and he attempts once more 
to speak. His voice trembles with emotion. His 
foes hurl defiance at his weakness. But he kin- 
dies with his theme. His eye begins to burn with 
youthful splendor ; his countenance brightens ; his 
voice swells out in mellow and more thrilling tones. 
His soul wakes up to its wonted vigor; he rises 
superior to hate and wrong and puny bickerings; 
he lays hold of ethereal reason; he deals sound 
arguments; he flashes conviction upon all minds; 
he overwhelms all opposition with resistless force ; 
persecution cowers before his piercing glance; 
kings grow pale at his eloquence ; obdurate sinners 
quail at the spirit that flashes through him, and cry 
out “men and brethren what shall we do ?” 

Such was the apostle Paul. Such was his man- 
ner of procedure every where. He did not equi- 
vocate, he did not vilify, he did not hate, revile, 
nor slander even his bitterest foe. He reasoned, 
he demonstrated, he prayed, he loved, he travelled 








by land and by sea; by night and by day he went 
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with Godlike hardihood over the wide regions of 
the civilized world, doing this. Mountain and val- 
ley, palace and hovel, city and desert, sunshine and 
storm, friends and foes, all persons, all places, all 
times, found this greatest of apostles and greatest 
of men in the same work of reasoning on religion 
and eternal life. 

III. We come now to consider the last division 
of this subject—viz.: the results of this resolution 
and conduct of St. Paul. 

His friends fell on his neck, and, with tears, be- 
sought him to stay with them. But he was told 
that duty required his presence elsewhere. That 
was enough. He considered that the ultimate in- 
terests of the human race depended much on the 
step he took. The vacillating brethren of Jeru- 
salem needed to be confirmed in the faith. The 
churches throughout Asia needed the last remnant 
of his support. The incipient churches of Africa 
and Europe, needed the guidance of his teaching 
and the evidence of his example. He was wont 
to detect in principles, the elements of immortality. 
Tle saw in the Gospel the germinal seeds of eter- 
nal life. He had proved its legitimate tendency 
on his own intellect and heart. He saw in it the 
renovating and saving power given to raise man to 
Heaven, and that without it, man must sink and 
sink and sink forever. He felt that Christianity, in 
its proper use, lay at the foundation of all righte- 
ous law, government, science, and religion. In a 
word, in the same proportion as mankind governed 
their physical, intellectual and moral powers, by 
the simple but sublime principles committed to his 
charge, they would be happy and blest ; and, in the 
same proportion as they neglected or perverted 
them, they would be wretched. And what was 
belief in Paul’s mind eighteen hundred years ago, 
is it not history nowt Go back on the wing of 
thought to the auspicious night, when the Star of 
Bethlehem first shed its beams on the hills of Pa- 
lestine, and thence soar from the Dead Sea west- 
ward, over Asia, Africa, and Europe, to this New 
World, and mark the rise, progress and destruction 
of myriads of nations, down to the present hour,— 
and tell me, if the useful arts have not flourished, 
science advanced, and religion prospered; if good 
laws have not been perpetuated, and nations been 
happy, in proportion to their observance of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ? When the intellect is 
renovated, and the whole rational man is raised up 
to a communion and a co-existence with the blessed 
God, when earth is made a gateway to Heaven, 
when time is made a rapture by the foretaste of a 
safe eternity, when all this is won, and won only 
by the Gospel, we see most vividly what is due to 
the toil, groans and blood of Jesus Christ, his Apos- 
tles, and the Christian Fathers. How many thous- 
ands experienced the most glorious results from 
the immediate effect of that one act of Paul! How 
many millions have since been moved by his ex- 


ample and confirmed by the lessons he taught! Who 
can tell but that Luther and his coadjutors drank 
from this single act, the spirit of that heroism which 
disenthralled the world t Who can tell how much 
we are indebted to this single act for the measure 
of stability, intelligence, and happiness which pre- 
ponderate in our day? The ships that are bearing 
the heralds of salvation to distant nations, the mil- 
lions of presses scattering religion and learning 
every where, the joys of our fire-side and the hopes 
of our heart,—who can tell how much they all 
have resulted from that one act of the apostle 
Paul? Put his patriotism over against common he- 
roes, and we shall the more distinctly perceive the 
contrast. 

The three hundred Spartans who were slain at 
the time of their heroical defence of Thermopyle, 
lie buried where they fell. The Grecian nation 
built a monument over their dust, bearing this in- 
scription—* Stranger, tell the Lacedemonians that 
we lie here in obedience to their laws.” 

Paul was beheaded at Rome. Could we stand 
by his tomb, we should stand by the ashes of a 
martyr to duty, the ashes of the greatest moral 
hero the world ever saw. 

Whatever Paul may have accomplished, he did 
no more than, from the condition of his being, he 
was obligated to do. 

Paul had talents; so have we in a graduated mea- 
sure; and we are as much obligated to glorify God 
in their use, as was Paul. He has finished his 
course, he has fought the good fight, and he has 
gone to receive his reward in glory. We are fol- 
lowing him to eternity. Are we, like him, devoted 
to the interests of our race, and the glory of our 
Godt ELM. 

Richmond, July 4, 1842. 





FATHER-LAND. 


I. 
My father-land, my father-land! 
I’ve stood on many a foreign strand ; 
I’ve seen their cities grand and fair, 
And palaces and wonders rare ; 
But stil! my thoughts to thee have ever turn’d, 
And still my heart with love for thee hath burn’d. 
Il. 
I’ve sat on Rome’s proud capitol, 
And trae’d the rich, illumin’é scroll, ° 
Which history spread before my eyes ; 
And, at her beck, | saw arise 
The city of the Consuls, sending forth 
Its dreaded mandates over all the earth. 
Ill, 
The Cesars’ gilded Rome too came ; 
And heroes of a deathless name 
Pass’d by, leading their triumphs on, 
Rich with the spoils of empires won : 








And in the Forum at my feet, I saw 
The Senate giving to the world its law. 
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IV. 
I turn’d—the modern Rome there Jay, 
Spreading its pomps to the clear day ; 
Where genius, time, and wealth and art, 
Have each bestowed its ample part, 
To deck the gorgeous banner high unfurl’d: 
The banner before which kneels, in awe,—a world. 
v. 
Still, ’mid these pageants of old time, 
Amid the glare of power sublime, 
’Mid history’s proud and boastful story, 
’Mid modern art’s effulgent glory, 
My father-land, to thee my thoughts still turn’d, 
And still my beart to thee, in fondness burn’d. 
VI. 
I’ve travers’d England’s gladsome isle, 
Where churlish envy’s self must smile ; 
I’ve seen, O France! thy cities gay, 
Where life’s a short, but blithesome day ; 
O Naples! felt thy charms, and Stamboul ! thine ; 
And seen the Grecian sun on Athens shine ; 
Vil. 
I’ve stood upon the Danube’s shore, 
And seen proud Austria's eagle soar ; 
Its tireless wing, its steady eye, 
Raising the admiration high: 
But all, all, deepen’d still my fealty,— 
My own dear father-land, for thine and thee. 
Vill. 
My father-land, my father-land, 
On Asia’s plains, on Afric’s sand, 
I’ve thought of thee ;—who could forget ? 
When in all lands by query met— 
“ The slander’d home of freedom—tell, O tell, 
The blessed home of freedom,—fares it well?” 


1X. 
Far, far, among the snowy hills 
Of the rough Swiss ; among the rills 
Which from the Appenines descend ; 
Where thy gay slopes, O Hesse ! bend, 
And sink in graceful curves to meet the Rhine, 
My Country ! over all, men’s hearts are thine. 

xX. 

Could I forget thee, father-land ? 

When at thy name, the stranger's hand 

And stranger’s heart were open’d wide, 

And forth there came a gushing tide 
Of kindnesses pour’d out, for sake of thee, 
The world’s bright polar star,—home of the free! 

XI. 

My Country! choicest gifts are thine, 

Which Europe’s brightest gems outshine ; 

Each of thy children richer far, 

Than crowned heads from prince to czar ; 
The cause of Human Right is in thy hand ; 
May Heaven prosper thee, dear father-land ! 

Pensacola, 1842. J. 





“WHAT IS LOVE?” 


A friend of ours asked a young lady this question, a few 





SONNET, 


BY WASHINGTON ALLSTON. 





On the Statue of an Angel, by Bienaimé, of Rome, in the 
possession of J. S. Coptey Green, Esq. 


Oh, who can look on that celestial face, 

And kindred for it claim with aught on earth? 

If ever here more lovely form had birth— 

No—never that supernal purity—that grace 

So eloquent of unimpassioned love ! 

That, by a simple movement, thus imparts 

Jts own harmonious peace, the while our hearts 

Rise, as by instinct, to the world above. 

And yet we look on cold, unconscious stone. 

But what is that which thus our spirits own 

As Truth and Life? ’Tis not material Art— 

But e’en the Sculptor’s soul to sense unseal’d. 

Oh, never may he doubt—its witness so revea!’d— 

There lives within him an immortal part. 
Massachusetts. 





OUR YOUNGER POETS. 


BY G. LIVINGSTON TALLMADGE. 


There is no species of reading more interesting 
or useful than correct and impartial biographical 
notices of persons who have rendered themselves 
eminent in the political, moral, or literary world. 
Our thoughts naturally turn from the work to its 
author ; and when the former has won our admira- 
tion, nothing is more common than for us to inquire 
into the history of the latter. Leaving others more 
learned in ethics and politics to note the career of 
their respective champions, it is our present pur- 
pose to turn the public eye to some of the rising 
stars of literature. With this view, therefore, it 
is our design to present from time to time brief 
sketches of such of our younger poets as may be 
known to us personally or by reputation, and whose 
writings we believe to have given evidence of more 
than ordinary promise. In doing this, we shall not 
attempt to present a critical analysis of their pro- 
ductions, nor to give more than an outline of their 
personal history. Indeed, our information in re- 
gard to most of those of whom we shall speak, does 
not enable us to detail the incidents of their lives, 
were such a course desirable or proper. 

1. 
CHARLES W. EVEREST. 


The Rev. C. W. Everest, whose writings, both 
in prose and verse, have, for the last few years, 
attracted the attention of the reading public, is a 
son of the late Sherman Everest, Esq. of Sims- 


days since. Read her prompt, yet beautiful reply: “To}| bury, Connecticut—an influential member of the 


me,” she suid, “it seems the visible presence of all that is 
‘holiest in human dreams, the one blessing no earthly 


bar in Hartford county. Before the subject of this 


“honors can replace or atone for. To a woman, it is sketch had passed the years of childhood, his father 
« practical religion, compensating for the unnumbered trials died, and the family removed to Whitesboro’, in 


‘which surround and shadow her common lot.” 





the State of New-York. On arriving at a suitable 
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age, he was apprenticed to the printing-business in 
Utica ; it was while in the performance of his daily 
duties in the printing-office that he first gave wings 
to his fancy, and learned the “ art and mystery” of 
holding communion with the stars, and gathering 
lessons of wisdom from the running brook, the 
fading flower, and the falling leaf. While in Utica, 
and we believe before he attained his majority, he 
edited and published a literary periodical entitled 
“The Records of Genius.” Having gone through 
with his preparatory studies, he, in 1834, entered 
Washington College in Hartford, Conn., at which 
institution he was graduated with distinguished 
honor at the Annual Commencement, August 2d, 
1838. On this occasion, he delivered one of his 
best peems—“ Belshazzar”—which was afterwards 
published ; it received the warmest tributes of praise 
from the periodical press. After he was graduated, 
he spent one or two seasons in North Carolina, du- 
ring which time the periodicals, both of the South 
and North, were not unfrequently enriched by the 
productions of his pen. Soon after his return to 
the North, he was ordained as a preacher of the 
“piscopal order, and is now engaged in the labors 
of his holy calling at Meriden, Conn. On the 31st 
of May last, Mr. Everest was married at Fayette- 
ville, North Carolina, to Miss Sarah Louisa Mallett. 
His poem entitled “ Babylon” has been justly ad- 
mired; but the “Vision of Death,” we regard as 
the most imaginative and spirited of his writings. 
The latter was delivered at-the “Junior Exhibi- 
tion” of Washington College, in 1837—and has 
since been published in pamphlet form, and widely 
circulated. It evinces a strong and vivid imagina- 
tion, and is characterized by a richness of imagery— 
of smoothness of versification, which has seldom 
been surpassed by the most distinguished of our 
native bards. We cannot better conclude this no- 
tice than by giving an extract or two from this 
poem. In boasting of the supremacy of his do- 
minion, Death exultingly exclaims: 


“T will speed to the soldier at rest on the plain, 

And the bugle at morning will call him in vain ; 

He shall sleep in my arms with no shroud but his mail, 
Nor wake when the war-cry swells loud on the gale! 
When the cloud of the battle is dark in the air, 

And the foemen encounter, then look for me there ! 

The proud, vaunting warrior shall bow at my will, 

I will say to the war-horse—‘ lie down and be still’ ” 


The poem concludes with the following : 


“There were ‘heaps upon heaps’ of the mangled and slain, 
The tyrant had boasted, nor boasted in vain ! 

’T was a horrible scene,—not a breath, not a groan— 

And Death, the proud victor, was stalking alone! 

He was wearied with slanghter— infirm was his tread, 
And he sat him to rest on a heap of his dead !” 


* * * ¥ 
“ «Fear not,’ said the spirit, ‘his kingdom is o’er, 
He shal! speak to the awe-stricken nations no more ; 


Though dominion o’er earth to his sceptre was given, 
Yet death shall not enter the portals of heaven !’” 








ll. 
PAYNE KENYON KILBOURNE. 

To the attentive readers of the periodical litera- 
ture of our country, this is not an unfamiliar name. 
For the last six or eight years, the productions of 
Mr. Kilbourne have appeared in the pages of the 
Southern Literary Messenger, the Lady’s Book, 
Graham’s Magazine, the Dollar Magazine, Phila- 
delphia Saturday Courier, and others of our most 
popular magazines and newspapers. Without as- 
piring to the character of a poet, he has written 
much which deservedly ranks in the first order of 
poetry, both on account of its moral beauty and the 
exactness and melody of its numbers. Nor is he 
wanting in the finer susceptibilities of our nature. 
Many of his poems bear the best evidence of a cul- 
tivated Aeart as well as intellect, and may be read, 
not only with interest, but with profit; and, so far 
as our observation extends, it may, with truth, be 
said of him, that he has written 

“No line which, dying, he could wish to blot.” 

Mr. Kilbourne is a native of Litchfield, Connec- 
ticut. Like Montgomery, Morris, Woodworth, 
Clarke, and many other master-spirits of the lyre, 
he, too, commenced his poetical career in a print- 
ing-office, and like them was early compelled to 
struggle with adverse circumstances. If we are 
rightly informed, he commenced his apprentice- 
ship with Mr. Nathan Whiting, of New-Haven, 
about the year 1831, and remained with him until 
he became of age. In 1837-’38, we knew him as 
the editor and publisher of “‘The New-Havener,” 
a weekly literary journal. As an evidence of the 
repute in which this periodical was held by the 
literati while under his control, it may be men- 
tioned that Noah Webster, L.L.D., Professor Gibbs 
of Yale College, Mrs. Sigourney, and Kev. J. H. 
Clinch, were among the original contributors to 
its columns. In 1840-41, he was editor of a daily 
and weekly political paper in Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, devoted to the interests of General Harrison. 

A review of the writings of Mr. Kilbourne will 
not be expected here. Much which he has writ- 
ten has not been recognized as his by the great 
reading public, though extensively copied by the 
newspaper press of the country. Comparatively 
few of his articles have gone before the world with 
his name attached to them. They have appeared 
over various signatures, though generally that of 
“ Harp or THe Vaz.” Many of his poetical sa- 
tires have borne the quaint signature of * Perr- 
cringe Peprerpop, Esq.” One of his longest and 
best poems—‘ The Skeptic” —was published in the 
Messenger of November, 1840. “The Spirit of 
Poetry,” “The Beauty of Bantam,” “The Maniac 
Maid,” are all excellent in their way. 

As a specimen of his “Political Portraits,” we 
introduce the following, which, for biting sarcasm, 
mingled with affected gravity, we have seldom 
seen equalled : 


* 
i. 
‘ 
t 
: 
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“THE TRAITOR. 
1, 
“Go, ring the tocsin, blow the trumpet-blast, 
And send the tidings forth on every gale: 
Sit down in sackcloth and proclaim a fast, - ° 
And let all sounds blend in a note of wail! 
Pull down your churches, curse your priests and deacons, 
Their pray’rs may be unheard, their preaching vain ; 
And douse your light-house lamps and burn your beacons,—- 
Why should ye tempt the treacherous seas again? 
2. 
“ Go, tell the heavens to doff their gay attire, 
Hang out their weeds, and put their mourning on ;— 
Go, tell old Gabriel to hang up his lyre, 
A star from out his galaxy has gone! 
We are no prophet—so we will not mock 
At the stern fiat that may follow him ; 
We think creation will survive the shock 
If those who're left can keep the balance trim! 
3. 
“We hope its enginery will keep in motion, 
And soun move on harmonious as before— 
The skies look blue again, and earth and ocean 
Put on the summer-robes they had of yore. 
We guess—despite the irrevocable change— 
The stars will look as bright, the moon as big, 
The jehu-comets take as wide a range 
As if our hero had remained a whig !” 





THE RIGHTS OF WOMAN. 


SEMIRAMIS. 


The social relation of woman has been different, 
in different periods of the world’s history. Man, 
competent to a more active life, and impatient of 
domestic restriction—endued with a larger frame, 
stronger thews and less tenderness—wrapt in con- 
ceit and proudly contemplating himself as the Lord 
of Creation, early assigned a life of inglorious 
drudgery to his weaker companion. Practice, in 
time, became precedent ; and civilization sanction- 
ed the continuance of what a barbarous age begun. 
As the world advanced to a loftier civilization, the 
character of woman’s servitude was changed, if 
not ameliorated: from being the slave of labor, 
she became the slave of his pleasures ; but, never- 
theless, not his companion. Another epoch—and 
she has become the companion of his lighter hours— 
his confidant and adviser in trifles—the comfort of 
his sick chamber, and the ornament of his drawing- 
room. This day is that epoch in her history. 
Thus, woman, because she is endowed with a lighter 
and more fragile form, was originally condemned 
to an inferior position ; and, because she has been 
constrained to walk in that humbler path, she is 
thought peculiarly adapted to it, in mind, as well as 
in body. 

It is a heresy that is every day yielding to a 
wiser doctrine : and as the shackles, which custom 
has established as the proper burdens for the op- 
pression of her mind, are stricken from it, she is 


daily exhibiting more and more its true powers, and 
her fitness for a higher station. Despite the obsta- 
cles her sex has had to encounter in the prejudices 
and pride of the other sex—and in vicious systems 
of education,—the world, throughout its volumi- 
nous history, to this day, affords examples of wo- 
men, who have exhibited, in whatever department 
of life they chanced to have acted—an energy, and 
a force of intellect, with every qualification that is 
necessary to make greatness and secure success, 
and who would honorably compare with the most 
illustrious of the self-styled and self-constituted 
“* Lords of Creation.” 'To make those instances 
more frequent, it is only necessary that we should 
cease to limit their growth, to a standard of our 
own fixing. 

We would not be thought to advocate the right 
of women to unsex themselves, and obliterate the 
line which is wisely drawn, separating the duties 
and privileges of the sexes. We would only show 
the line—not change it—much less erase it. We 
would have man believe—improved as the condition 
of woman is, that she is adapted and entitled to a 
condition still better—that from being the compan- 
ion of his hours of relaxation and his counsellor 
in matters of indifference—she should be the com- 
panion of his graver moments—his counsellor in 
the serious and vitally important interests and pur- 
suits of life—pursuits and interests in which her 
happiness is quite as deeply involved as his——that, 
instead of being the comfort of his home, she 
might be his comfort every where ; instead of being 
his prop and solace in sickness only, she might 
support and sustain him in his hours of health also: 
in a word, that they two, should be one—one every 
where and at all times—one as God has pronoun- 
ced them to be—that each should recline upon and 
sustain the other in every scene of life—that “the 
rainbow of man’s life” should span the arch of 
his world as well as of his home. 

These considerations as to the intellectual capa- 
city of females, and their title by virtue thereof, to 
a more honorable position in society, were forcibly 
suggested to our mind by a contemplation of the 
character of the first female sovereign—a woman 
who sprung at a single leap from the comparative 
humble walks of life, into sovereignty ; and wield- 
ed the sceptre of empire with the ease that she 
would handle the distaff—who identified her name 
with that of the country she governed, and who 
has ineffacibly imprinted her story upon the records 
of the world. 

Semiramis, queen of Assyria, lived about two 
hundred years after the deluge. She was the wife 
of one of the chief officers of Ninus, and accom- 
panied her husband in the expedition undertaken 
by that monarch, against the Bactrians. He con- 
quered a great number of the cities of Bactriana, 
and finally beleaguered Bactria, its capital. His 





army consisted of one million seven hundred thou- 
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sand foot; two hundred thousand horse, and six- 
teen thousand chariots, armed with scythes. 

All his efforts to make himself master of this 
city—apparently impregnable, were abortive. It 
was reserved for the genius of Semiramis to ac- 
complish what this immense host, commanded by 
an able and experienced king, had failed to do. 
She directed the attack upon the citadel ; and Bac- 
tria was taken. Springing up in a moment, with- 
out experience, an able general, she realizes the 
fable of Minerva cleft from the brain of Jupiter—a 
full-grown, mailed warrior. 

So indistinctly are events seen through the long 
distance that intervenes between the present hour 
and the early ages of the world, that there can be 
but little confidence placed in the best authentica- 
ted facts. When too, it is considered that with 
some few exceptions, their histories are merely the 
transcripts of traditions—the pilgrim-scholar, in his 
researches in antiquity, at every step, feels he is 
wandering in a land of shadows and illusions ; and 
that the misty forms which he takes for substances, 
when more nearly approached, are airy nothings; 
or else realities, whose vapor-garments had given 
them a delusive size and fictitious appearance. 

We will not therefore pretend to avouch the truth 
of what is here told; but will faithfully say of Se- 
miramis, what her several historians have written, 
and leave to the discriminating reader to winnow 
the truth from the chaff. 

She was born at Ascalon,.a city of Syria, and 
was the daughter of the Goddess Derceto, and a 
young Assyrian priest. Her mother, ashamed of 
her amour, destroyed the father, exposed the child 
in a desert, and threw herself into a lake, where 
she was transformed into a fish. Semiramis was 
nurtured by doves for the space of one year; at 
the end of which time, a shepherd discovering her, 
carried her to his home and educated her as one of 
his own children. She grew up a woman of the 
most exquisite charms. The only inheritance 
which she received from her parents was uncom- 
mon beauty, which they both possessed in a most 
eminentdegree. As events afterwards turned up— 
it was the richest legacy ever bequeathed to an 
orphan. 

Having attracted the notice of Ninus, king of 
Assyria, by her signal services before the walls of 
Bactria, he became passionately enamored of her, 
asked her of her husband Menones, and offered him 
in her place, his own daughter. Tenderly attached 
to his wife, he refused the exchange : and when 
Ninus added threats to his persuasions, in despair 
he slew himself, preferring death to life without 
Semiramis. Whether she conspired with the king 
against her husband or not, is not known: whether 
she approved, or condemned, or even regretted his 
violence, is not known—but this much is certain, 
that she speedily consoled herself for the loss of 
Menones by marrying, in a most unbecoming haste, 








Ninus; and history does not record that she ever 
gave him reason to believe, that the sun went down 
on her wrath against the man who widowed her. 
It was a forgiveness that would have reflected 
little credit on her in any age; but least of all in 
an age when the forgiveness of one’s enemies was 
regarded a crime. 

Having become a partner of Assyria’s throne, 
by her blandishments and beauty, she continued 
her power over the heart of the king. At her re- 
quest, he ordered her to be proclaimed sole monarch 
of the empire for five days. In the meantime, 
she attached many of the chief officers of the 
government to her: and then employed those five 
days in securing to herself the crown for life. She 
either had Ninus put to death forthwith: or else 
he was imprisoned for several years, and then éxe- 
cuted. Thus Semiramis became sole monarch of 
one of the most powerful realms of that day. Some 
discredit the story of her murdering the king, and 
assert that shortly after his return to Nineveh from 
his expedition into Bactriana, he died, and that in 
his last moments he voluntarily bequeathed to her, 
the government of Assyria: and that she, in honor 
of his memory, erected a magnificent monument, 
which survived, by reason of its durability, the de- 
struction of the splendid Metropolis which took its 
name from him. 

Be this as it may ; whether she obtained a throne 
by treason against, and the murder of her hus- 
band-king, or not—whether she instigated the 
harshness that drove Menones to self-destruction 
or not—however the sceptre was obtained, it was 
wielded to the glory of her subjects in war; and in 
peace, to the happiness and prosperity of her coun- 
try, and to her own imperishable renown. Her 
reign is the brightest page in Assyria’s history. 

No one ever entertained a more insatiate ambi- 
tion. Glory was the great incentive to, and end 
of, all her actions: and happily for her subjects, the 
pursuit of it was not altogether incompatible with 
their best interests. Unrestricted in her powers, 
(as were all the monarchs of that early age,) there 
was no temptation to increase what there was no 
room to enlarge. As therefore she could not ag- 
grandize the power of the throne, and as the people 
knew of no right to curtail it, her reign was exempt 
from contests with her subjects for disputed pri- 
vileges. But one rupture between them is re- 
corded, and that was the famous rebellion of Baby- 
lon. While arranging her toilette in the morning, 
news was brought her that that city had rebelled. 
She promptly repaired to the scene of disorder, 
and never left it, till the sedition was quelled. As 
a compliment to her vigor and energy, a statue was 
erected commemorative of this scene, which rep- 
resented her with her hair in an undress state as 
she appeared in public on the morning of the revolt. 
In this instance, she not only suppressed a danger- 
ous revolution, but inspired the Assyrians with a 
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deeper respect for her authority, and a higher vene- 
ration for her genius, which forever prevented a 
repetition of mutiny. She here displayed those 
qualities which are the guaranties of success in 
every undertaking—energy and promptness—the 
attributes of great minds,—without which, genius 
can accomplish nothing. Genius and experience 
point the road to success: energy and promptness 
are the agents that conduct to it. Hannibal, by 
supineness, lost the opportunity of destroying Rome; 
and Mare Antony, that of conquering the world. 

Energy and promptness are characteristics which 
eminently distinguish women. Their feelings being 
intense, they pursue, with resolution, every object 
of interest. Heroines of the camp have ever 
shown it in their struggles for conquest—heroines 
of the courtin their political intrigues, and heroines 
of the drawing-room in their struggles for hearts. 

Having permanently established herself on the 
throne, and secured the affections and respect of 
her subjects, she determined upon an expedition 
into Ethiopia, and resolved to conduct it herself. 
She did so: and enlarged the immense dominions 
left her by her husband, by her successful war upon | 
that country. 

Her last military achievement was the crossing 
of the Indus. This she accomplished only after a 
severe and bloody engagement, which resulted in 
her putting the Indian army to flight, in the destruc- | 
tion of upwards of a thousand of their boats, and 
in the capture of an hundred thousand of the enemy. 
it was by resorting to a stratagem that this artful 
general effected the rout of her enemies. The 
king of India brought into the field a great number 
of elephants, whose strength and sagacity made it 
impossible, if they came to a close engagement, for 
any army that did not use them, to oppose him— 
Semiramis, aware of the superiority of her foes in 
this respect, disguised her camels, of which she 
had a great many, and imposed them upon the 





Indians as elephants. ‘To find themselves outnum- 


bered in their peculiar instruments of warfare, | 
struck terror through their ranks, and the Indus| 


was crossed—an achievement which no general of 
antiquity accomplished, before or afterwards, until 
Alexander of Macedon followed her example. 
Alexander was the second and last of the ancients 
that had the skill and intrepidity to carry the war 
beyond the banks of the Indus; Semiramis was 
the first. When she was approaching the terri- 
tory that she vainly hoped to subdue, its king sent 
embassadors to inquire who she was, that dared to 
make war on one who never offended her? “I will 
be the bearer of my answer,” she replied with 
promptness, and then hastened to carry her message. 

Having penetrated. into the interior of the em- 
pire, the Indian king drew up his forces to give 
her battle. An engagement ensued, which was 
long and bravely fought. Semiramis in person 





cheered her soldiers to the conflict—mingled in the 





thickest of the fight—arrested the retreat—urged 
them to a fresh and desperate charge. But skill 
and courage could not avail. The disguised camels 
were beaten to the earth by the elephants, and the 
rout was complete. She never deserted the field 
till she was twice severely wounded. Whencom- 
pelled to retire, before superior force, she displayed 
the same magnanimity in defeat that she had done 
in victory. When retreat became inevitable, and 
the hopes of Indian conquest were abandoned, she 
applied all the powers of her mind, to alleviate the 
horrors of a route through a hostile and victorious 
territory. ‘The shores of the Indus were reached : 
and out of an army of three hundred thousand 
foot, fifty thousand horse, and a number of camels 
and chariots with their riders and drivers armed 
for war, only about one hundred thousand soldiers 
crossed the river. The bridge of boats which was 
built to cross into India, she prudently reserved for 
her return. Immense numbers of those who had 
escaped the carnage of battle, were destroyed as 
they crowded to the bridge. 

Thusterminated this celebrated expedition. Had 
it been successful, she would have gained greater 
power—but scarcely would have earned greater 
fame. Accident may, and sometimes dves, decide 
the issue of a war—but nothing but preéminent 
skill could have enabled her to effect the retreat 
she made. 

But it is not in the camp or the battle-field, that 
we must look for the most splendid and enduring 
exhibitions of her greatness. Fired by the lust of 
conquest and military glory, she could neverthe- 
less sheathe the sword—smooth the rugged frown 
of war, and turn a face smiling with peace and be- 
nevolence upon the world. 

If to enlarge the Assyrian territory, she made 
her country bleed at every pore: if she played the 
game of war, whose stakes were human lives, and 
bartered millions for the breath of fame, by increas- 
ing the comforts and security of her subjects, and 
adorning her cities with useful and splendid edifices, 
she set an example worthy to be followed by all 
future monarchs; and demonstrated in her own 
person, that the truest glory of a prince is the hap- 
piness of his people. 

She determined to make Babylon a lasting and 
splendid monument of her greatness. It was 
founded by Belus, better known by the name of 
Nimrod, who was the father of her king-husband, 
Ninus. The son greatly adorned and improved 
what the father began: but it was Semiramis who 
made Babylon the miracle of cities. Of course 
additions and improvements were made by suc- 
ceeding monarchs—and therefore it is impossible 
to define (as the history of those times is so im- 
perfect) the line that separates the works of this 
princess, from those of her successors : but all his- 
torians agree, that it was she who planned, and 
chiefly executed, its greatness—as may well be 
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believed, when it is remembered that at one time, 
she had two millions of laborers employed on its 
public edifices. Its quays, its hundred brazen 
gates, its palaces, bridge and hanging gardens ; 
its temple of Belus, covering a space whose cir- 
cumference measured a half of a mile, and whose 
height was an eighth of a mile: the size and regu- 
larity of its squares—these are the embellishments, 
that made it the most magnificent capital, with the 
exception of Nineveh, that the world ever saw. 
Its walls eighty seven feet in thickness, three hun- 
dred and fifty feet in height, and sixty miles in cir- 
cumference, surmounted with towers, and bounded 
by an immense ditch, constituted its fortification. 

Babylon was the ornament of Assyria, and might 
have been erected to gratify her pride: but there 
were other great national works which she began 
and perfected, that show her character in a more 
interesting point of view; for, they seemed to have 
been designed more for the good of her subjects 
and posterity, than to pamper an appetite for splen- 
dor. It is true, they may have originated in the 
motive, that too often prompts us to our best ac- 
tions—a love of the approbation of mankind: but 
it is rather uncharitable to her memory to attribute 
them to such an one: and rather unwise, when it 
is considered that the pursuits of peace to a mind 
like her’s are far less inviting than the pomp, and 
excitement and glory of war; and that man then 
was the same fool that he is now, bowing with 
deeper reverence to the hero who leads millions to 
death that he may be great, than to him who labors 
to make those millions happy, by cultivating the 
arts of peace, and by diffusing among them, its 
permanent and substantial blessings. We allude 
to those magnificent works, whose immensity is a 
subject of curiosity and astonishment, even at this 
day. 

In the building of Babylon upon the scale of 
grandeur which Semiramis planned, it became ne- 
cessary to divert the branch of the Euphrates that 
intersected it. To accomplish this, two canals 
were cut above the city, which turned the waters 
of the Euphrates into the Tigris. Artificial banks 
of great height and thickness were erected, which, 
commencing at the canals, extended along its shores, 
until it had passed through the city. It was ne- 
cessary in making these banks and canals, to ar- 
rest the course of the river. This was done by 
conducting it to an immense artificial lake west of 
the town, where the waters were retained until 
they could be restored with convenience to their 
natural channel. The reservoir was one hundred 
and sixty miles in circumference, and thirty five, 
or, (according to some accounts, seventy-five feet 
in depth: one of the most stupendous undertakings 
that was ever completed. As the Euphrates, like 
the Nile, was subject to periodical risings, to pre- 
vent more effectually the inundation of Babylon, 
the lake was afterwards used as a receptacle of the 
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superabundant water. Even when there was no 
danger threatening the city, when the Euphrates 
was swollen, it was partially conducted to the lake, 
whence the accumulated waters were scattered, in 
seasons of drought, throughout different portions of 
the country. Canals were constructed in various 
parts of Assyria, for the same purpose. Thus did 
she fertilize whole districts which, but for her en- 
terprize and wisdom, would have remained sandy 
deserts. 

As nothing which could benefit her people was 
too great for her to attempt, so likewise their mi- 
nutest interests were carefully regarded. ‘To fa- 
cilitate travelling, she constructed roads through 
her kingdom, in the graduation of which, moun- 
tains were levelled, and valleys filled up. ‘These 
improvements she not only ordered ; but to see that 
their execution was perfect, visited them in person. 
Her eye penetrated every portion of Assyria, and 
its magical prosperity attested the superintending 
care of the master-spirit that presided over its 
destiny. 

Such was Semiramis. She spake ; and rivers 
changed their course : the parched desert fattened 
beneath fertilizing streams: and the wilderness 
blossomed as the rose. She ordered—and lo! at 
her creative command, a city sprung into existence 
as by the work of enchantment, the magnificence 
of which not only exceeded the magnificence of 
all others of that day (with the exception of Nine- 
veh)—but has eclipsed all] others of all future times, 
and mocks at rivalry. Mountains were humbled 
and valleys exalted—nature bowed before the su- 
premacy of her genius. Assyria swelled beyond 
her limits; and conquered nations ministered to 
her glory and enlarged her empire. In war, she 
was terrible—in peace lovely. Minerva hurled the 
thunderbolts of Jupiter—she the thunderbolts of 
war. Minerva presented to the world, the olive- 
branch : Semiramis made peace beautiful. The 
goddess bore in her right hand the sacred emblem 
of peace, and in her left the shield of the soldier: 
the garland that decked the brow of the mortal, 
was woven of the olive-branch and the laurel. 

On her return from her disastrous expedition 
into India, she found that her son Ninyas, with one 
of her principal officers, was plotting to remove 
her from the throne; and calling to mind the oracle 
of Jupiter Ammon, which had informed her that 
she should not die until her son conspired against 
her ; and believing that her end was now approach- 
ing, she quietly resigned the throne, and retired 
from the view of the world to meet death with 
calmness and dignity. No angry resentment against 
her son or his colleagues disturbed her last hours 
of royalty, or accompanied her into her seclusion ; 
but, obedient to what she deemed the decrees of 
fate, she retired from the throne, with the same 
majesty, with which she filled it. And, perhaps, 
when we reflect upon the tenacity with which we 
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cling to power, and more especially to a condition 
which, by long enjoyment, habit has rendered almost 
essential to existence,—‘“ nothing became her 
while on the throne, so much as the leaving it.” 
It is in adversity that true greatness exhibits itself 
most conspicuously. Every butterfly can disport 
itself in the summer breeze, and spread its painted 
wings to the sun: the Eagle lives in the storm, and 
triumphs in the whirlwind. The pliant soul, made 
for earth, and partaking of its meanness, like the 
willow or the vine, prostrates itself before the 
blast: the sturdy oak defies the storm and proudly 
challenges it to battle—and if fall it must, it is as 
majestic in its ruins as it was haughty in its glory. 

Semiramis carried into her retirement, however, 
the sweet anticipation that divine honors would be 
paid to her memory ; and proudly anticipated the hour 
when she, who in life had been admired as a queen, 
should enjoy the reversion that awaited her after 
death, of being adored as a divinity. The oracle 
prophesied truly : for after her death, divine honors 
were paid to her in the form of a dove. She died 
at the age of sixty-two, having reigned, according 
to some historians, twenty-five years; and to 
others, forty-two. 

To inquire into the effect which her reign pro- 
duced on her contemporaries and on posterity, would 
be a matter of curious speculation ;—but, from the 
complexity of events and the intricacy with which 
consequences arising from various causes, are in- 
‘terwoven, one with another; it would be a difficult, 
doubtful and unpleasing task. This much, how- 
ever, we may remark ; that the most trifling inci- 
dents are oftentimes most powerful and abiding in 
their influence upon the future, and that the small- 
est one may sometimes change the history of a 
country or an age: and that it is highly probable— 
nay certain,—that the genius of this queen has 
woven into the net-work of events, threads, that 
long after she was dead, gave it a coloring—that 
is coloring it now. As an example to prove the 
truth of these general observations—let us take 
the building of the temple of Belus. Erected asa 
tribute of respect to the memory of Nimrod, its 
great height fitted it fur astronomical observations. 
For such, it was used—and the Babylonians became 
the most expert astronomers of the day. Know- 
ledge, like air, is unconfinable, and will expand. 
The discoveries in this science, by the Babylo- 
nians, spread themselves among the neighboring 
nations ; and through the latter, over the civilized 
world. When applied to navigation, the more en- 
lightened nations scattered their colonies, and dis- 
persed their commerce to the uttermost limits of 
the sea. 

What effect those colonies and that commerce 
had, we will not examine; but if this one act— 
(the building of the temple of Belus)—so trivial in 
comparison with many of her life—produced the 
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quences of her career upon the world? The in- 
fluence of an action is like a circle on a sheet of 
water; at first circumscribed and plainly discerni- 
ble, but forever enlarging as it recedes from the 
centre, it is at length lost in the immensity of tlre 
lake; or, opposed by other circles, or blending in 
their stronger course, their traces defy the scru- 
tiny of the most skilful eye—but still, though lost 
to vision, and turned from their original direction, 
we know they exist and have their onward course 
to the distant shores. 

Of the private character of Semiramis, little is 
known. Suspicion has tainted her name ; and we 
have no reason for believing that it has done her 
injustice. The woman who could show such a 
destitution of affection for a husband, who loved as 
Menones loved, as to fly to the arms of his mur- 
derer, may well be supposed to be sufficiently void 
of principle and pride, to commit any breach of 
decorum that inclination suggested. If she were 
innocent, her heartless indiscretion in marrying 
Ninus made her vulnerable to the shafts of cen- 
sure, and excuses the suspicion of greater crimes : 
if she were guilty, she is but another example of 
the highest powers of the mind, and some of the 
loftiest virtues, being united in the same individual 
with the worst vices. The possession of the for- 
mer cannot prevent us from execrating the latter : 
nor can the splendor of her fame as a sovereign, 
obscure her infamy as a woman : for 


—* one sad losel soils a name for aye, 
However mighty in the olden time : 
Nor all that heralds rake from coffin’d clay 
Nor florid prose, nor honied lies of rhyme, 
Can blazon evil deeds, or consecrate a crime.”’ 


From the fate of her name—now the subject of 
eulogy, and now of execration—the instructive 
moral may be drawn, that a desirable celebrity can 
only be obtained when goodness adorns greatness : 
and that honorable obscurity is to be preferred to 
infamous notoriety. 

Revenge, the peculiar weakness of great minds, 
was a stranger to her breast. When he who had 
conspired with her son to dethrone her, was 4 
prisoner in her power, she released him: and in- 
stead of nurturing animosity against her son, she 
established him on the throne of his ancestors. 
Forgiveness of one’s enemies is a virtue, but little 
practised by any: it isa luxury that royalty dud 
very seldom indulgesin. Of her private character, 
this is all that can be said in its praise, It has 
descended to posterity, almost like that of the Cor- 
sair— 

“Linked with one virtue, and a thousand crimes.” 

As a queen, she will be for ever venerated. 

Greater than her predecessors, she raised up Assy- 


ria from almost a desert to be a miracle of nations, 
and bequeathed it as such, to posterity. It passed 





effects partially described, what must be the conse- 


from their effeminate hands a shattered, crumbling 
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empire. It is scarcely extravagant to quote the 
following lines as applicable to her. 


“The whirl-blast comes, the desert sands rise up 
And shape themselves: from earth to heaven they stand, 
As though they were the pillars of a temple 
Built by Omnipotence in its own honor! 
But the blast pauses, and their shaping spirit 
Is fled: the mighty columns were but sand 
And lazy snakes trail o’er the level ruins.” 
Baltimore, Md. W. M.A. 





HISTORY OF THE KNIGHTS OF MALTA. 


BY WM. W. ANDREWS, AMERICAN CONSUL AT MALTA. 
PART VII. 
Period embraced from 1568, to 1636. 


On the 22d of August, 1568, Peter de Monte, 
Prior of Capua, was declared Grand-Master of the 
Order. This brave monk was indebted for his 
election, much more to the intrigues of his friends, 
Maldonat and La Motte, than to the general wish 
of the electors. His opponent, Antonio de Toledo, 
who had been recommended by La Vallette, ob- 
served that he was well satisfied with the result, 
as the choice could not have fallen on a more worthy 
man. 

De Monte, having nothing to fear from the Sul- 
tan, whose power had been so much weakened by 
his reverses at Malta, employed himself in finishing 
those important works which his predecessor had 
commenced. The fortifications were repaired and 
enlarged, the squadron increased, and the building 
of the new city carried on with so much vigor, that 
the Grand-Master, though he reigned less than four 
years, had the pleasure to see it finished, and to 
remove the convent within its walls.* 

To keep the Barbary pirates in check, De Monte 
sent three galleys to cruise in the Levant, under 
the joint command of St. Aubyn, De Coiro, and 
Roquelaure. After being out several months, this 
little squadron returned to Malta, bringing with it 
many valuable prizes. One ship, captured on the 
coast of Egypt, was laden with treasure for the 
Seraglio, and had on board several officers of dis- 
tinction in the Turkish empire. Unfortunately, 
the Maltese were in the midst of their festivities, 
caused by these arrivals, when information was 
received of an engagement having taken place off 
Girgenti, in Sicily, between their admiral, the 
chevalier St. Clement, and the famous corsair, Oc- 
chialli, which resulted in the total defeat of their 
friends, and the loss of their ships. This being 
the first serious reverse which the Order had met 
with for many years, where the force of their ene- 
mies was not decidedly superior, the Grand-Mas- 
ter called a council of war to inquire how this mis- 
fortune occurred. After an excited debate, the 
monks declared that the disgrace brought on their 
character by this sad defeat, was wholly owing to 
the cowardice of the admiral, whom they con- 
demned to death should he ever come back to the 
island. St. Clement should have profited by this 
decision ; and he might, by his continued absence, 


* From 1571 to the present time, La Vallette has been 
the capital of the island. 





have saved his life. He however returned, was 
tried, condemned, and executed. Even with the 
death of the admiral, the Maltese honor was not 
fully satisfied, for his corpse was refused a burial, 
and ieft on the beach to be washed away by the 
retiring sea. 

One of the most desperate engagements which 
ever took place between the United Christian and 
Turkish fleets, occurred in the Gulf of Lepanto 
during the fall of 1571. Justiniani, who com- 
manded the Maltese division, received the highest 
encomiums from Don John of Austria, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, for the gallant manner in which 
he carried his ships into action. It is recorded of 
this monk, that although surrounded by his ene- 
mies, wounded in several places, and with most of 
his companions slain, he would not surrender, but 
continued bravely to fight, until some Venetians 
approached, and by creating a diversion in his fa- 
vor, rescued him from his perilous situation. The 
Turks lost in this direful conflict, one hundred and 
forty galleys, and fifteen thousand men. ‘Twenty 
thousand Christian slaves found in their ships were 
loosed from their chains, and allowed to return to 
their homes.* 

Peter de Monte died on the 27th January, 1572, 
in the seventy-sixth year of his age. 

On the following day the council was convened ; 
it appointed John I’ Evesque de la Cassiere, Grand- 
Marshal of the Order, to fill the vacant throne. 
This Frenchman had signalized himself in various 
fights, and his appointment is to be ascribed more 
to the services he had rendered the convent, than 
to his natural fitness for the office. La Cassiere, 
two years after his election, owing to his irascible 
temper, and to the turbulent disposition of his 
Knights, found himself involved in serious difficul- 
ties both at home and abroad. From the first in- 
stitution of the Order of St. John to its close, the 
monks conceived they had some inalienable rights ; 
and any infringement of them, whether by a foreign 
power or their own ruler, was sure to cause a re- 
volt. The Grand-Priory of Castile becoming va- 
cant, the Grand- Master, at the instigation of Gregory 
XIV., and to oblige the King of Spain, named an 
Austrian Archduke for the vacancy. The Cas- 
tilian Knights believing that from long established 
usage, a member of their own body should have 
been nominated, resented this innovation with so 
much spirit, that the Pope was called upon to ar- 
range the misunderstanding, which threatened a 
dissolution of the Order. Gregory, who had brought 
the Grand-Master into his present difficulty, natu- 
rally gave him his support ; and the seditious monks, 
as the Pope was pleased to term them, were or- 
dered to appear in public, dressed in white, and 
with wax tapers burning in their hands, to ask La 
Cassiere’s forgiveness. The Castilians consented 
to pass through this mortifying ceremony, and were 
accordingly pardoned. 

In 1578, we find that a crime was perpetrated by 
six Portuguese Knights of a most revolting na- 
ture. For some cause now unknown, they were 
the mortal enemies of one of their countrymen, the 


* Cervantes, the well known author of Don Quixotte, 
was serving in this battle on board of a Roman galley, and 
lost an arm by a blow from a cimeter, which he consid- 
ered, as he says, “a trifling price to pay for the honor of 
partaking in the first great action in which the naval su- 
premacy of the Ottoman, was successfully disputed by 
Christian arms.” 
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Chevalier Corteza; entering his apartment at mid- 
night, they cruelly assassinated him. A long time 
did not elapse before they were discovered and 
tried. They were sentenced to be sewn in sacks, 
and tossed alive into the sea; their punishment, it 
would seem, had a salutary effect; for, throughout 
the whole annals of the Order, we find no mention 
made of any crime of a similar character. 

Bishop Gargalla, about this period, attempted to 
take the government of the hospital out of the hands 
of the Knights, with whom it bad been for centu- 
ries, and to place it under the charge of his priests. 
This measure gave rise to so deadly a feud between 
the monks and their opponents, that as often as 
they met in the streets, they drew their weapons, 
and a fight ensued. ‘The Pope, to allay this hos- 
tile feeling, sent an envoy to the island; but as 
neither party would heed his advice, he quickly 
returned to Rome, taking the Bishop with him. 

Hardly had peace been restored by the Prelate’s 
departure, before La Cassiere found himself in- 
volved in a new difficulty of much greater moment, 
as far as it regarded his personal happiness and 
safety. The Spanish Knights, who were the most 
influential members of the Order, impatient under 
the thought of being ruled by a F’renchman, wished 
to effect his removal, and to fill his place with one 
of their own friends. In this purpose they were 
joined by many monks of the Italian and German 
languages, who, supposing they had been insulted 
or slighted by the Grand-Master, were anxious to 
compass his downfall. The disaffected at first at- 
tempted to accomplish their object by policy ; they 
sent a deputation to La Cassiere to ask him to re- 
sign. Failing in this, their anger knew no bounds; 
and throwing off all disguise, they assembled in a 
tumultuous manner, and drew up against their aged 
ruler the following groundless charges : l'hat from 
his advanced age, he was incapacitated for attend- 
ing to the duties of his office ; for, when the coun- 
cil met, however important the business to be trans- 
acted, he was observed to be dozing; and when 
awake, his thoughts were more given to the in- 
trigues of abandoned women, than to those more 
important subjects which ought to receive his at- 
tention: That he neglected the members of the 
convent, squandered their revenues, and kept his 
few friends around him more by bribery and cor- 
ruption, than by any esteem which they entertained 
for him as their sovereign head. 

Romegas, the Prior of Toulouse, a commander 
of great experience and courage, but wholly de- 
void of principle, was induced from ambitious mo- 
tives, to become the leader in this revolt. Going 
to the palace with a body of troops, he presented 
the charges in person, and had the Grand-Master 
carried through the streets in a chair, exposed to 
the insults and ridicule of the people, and then con- 
fined in the fortress of St. Angelo. 

Two days only had La Cassiere been in confine- 
ment, when Chabrillan, the Maltese admiral, ar- 
rived—and offered, with the force under his com- 
mand, to reinstate him on his throne. But this 
was declined, as were also the proffered services 
of the French king ; who, hearing of the rebellion, 
sent a letter to the Grand-Master, informing him 
that he had only to name the number of soldiers 
he might wish, and the same should be placed at 
his disposal. Romegas, at the request of his 
friends, having assumed the command of the con- 


to justify his proceedings, and confirm him in his 
situation. Gregory XIV., ever prudent in coun- 
cil, declined acting in this affair, until he should 
hear from Malta, and the statements of the envoys 
be verified. Some few Knights, who had opposed 
these high-handed measures of the rebels as far as 
their limited means would allow, met together, 
and sent three of their number to the Papal See, 
to beg that the Grand-Master might be released 
from his confinement, and his persecutors punished. 
This appeal was listened to with attention by the 
Pope, whose sympathies were by this time excited, 
and a nuncio sent to Malta to take the command, 
while both the actual Grand-Master and the Usur- 
per were ordered to appear at Rome, and answer 
to the various charges against them. ‘This sum- 
mons obeyed, La Cassiere entered the holy city 
with a large retinue, and was received with princely 
honors ; while Romegas, attended by only a few 
companions, was treated as a rebel, and subjected 
to all the indignities which the Roman government 
could cast upon him. This reception had such an 
effect on his haughty spirit, that he soon fell into a 
fever, and furtunately escaped in death, that pun- 
ishment which doubtless awaited him. The monks, 
on the loss of their leader, craved pardon of La 
Cassiere for their rebellious conduct. De Sac- 
quenville, who had been the chief fomenter of all 
these domestic dissensions in the convent, on his 
appearance to ask forgiveness, was thus addressed 
by the Cardinal de Montalto: ‘ Down on your 
knees, you rebel ; and know, that it is owing to the 
singular goodness of your worthy Grand- Master, 
that you have not had your head cut off at the pub- 
lic place of execution.” 

La Cassiere lived only long enough to see him- 
self reinstated by the Pope in his authority. After 
an illness of a few hours, caused by mortification, 
care and trouble, he expired at Rome, in January, 
1581, at the advanced age of seventy-eight. His 
heart was placed in the chapel of St. Lewis, and 
his body taken to Malta to be interred in St. John’s 
church—an edifice which he had erected, and which 
still remains a distinguished monument of his gene- 
rosity, rule, and piety. 

Gregory XIV., disgusted at the insubordination 
which had been shown by the Knights, and desi- 
rous of preventing any like occurrence for the fu- 
ture, sent Visconti to Malta to inform the council 
that one of the three officers whom he had named, 
must be chosen as their ruler. The monks, con- 
sidering this an unjustifiable interference on the 
part of the Pope in their right of elections, at first 
firmly protested ; but, after a lapse of nearly a year, 
the Roman Pontiff being immovable, they had to 
succumb, and Hugh de Loubenz de Verdalle of the 
language of Provence was duly elected as their 
prince and governor. This commander resided at 
Rome as Maltese ambassador prior to the eleva- 
tion of Gregory XIV. to the papal chair; and it 
was to a friendship then formed, that he was in- 
debted, not only for his election, but also for the 
investiture of a new dignity of Turcopolerio, which 
ever after remained with the Order. 

During the first ten years of Verdalle’s reign, 
we have found no incident recorded of sufficient 
importance to be worthy of remembrance. In 
1592 the plague was introduced into the island by 
a ship from Alexandria, and committed the most 





vent, sent a deputation to Rome, to get the Pope 


dreadful ravages. It was a singular circumstance, 
that though thousands of the poorer inhabitants 
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perished ; _ among the Knights, not a death oc- 
curred. This year is famed for the introduction 
of the Jesuits at Malta, and for the erection of a 
capuchin convent. 

Though Verdalle was respected in the com- 
mencement of his reign; yet, in its termination, he 
was as unfortunate as his predecessor. Owing his 
appointment to the influence of the Roman See, he 
paid the most abject submission to all orders re- 
ceived from that power, whether calculated to in- 
jure, or advance the interests of the Order. It 





was this conduct which involved him in continual 
disputes with the Knights, and at last compelled 
him to repair to Rome and claim the Pope’s pro- 
tection. Gregory received him most graciously ; 
and, as a mark of his esteem, gave him a cardinal’s 
hat. The Grand-Master, however, on his return 
to Malta, found the Knights more rebellious than 
when he left; and such were his disappointment 
and mortification, that he was soon seized with a 
fever which terminated his life on the 4th May, 
1595. He left, as a memento of his reign, a castle 
which he built at Bosquetto, and which is still 
known by his name. 

Of Martin Gomez, an Arragonian commander, 
who was raised to the supreme authority on the 
decease of Verdalle, we can find but little recorded. 
Coming into office by common consent, he was 
enabled to perform his public duties in so impar- 
tial a manner, as to secure the esteem and support 
of all around him. 

Rodolphus I]., King of Hungary, applying to 
the Order for aid to enable him to expel the Turks 
from his dominions, Gomez was induced to enact 
a law, by which all the Knights who engaged in 
this service, were permitted to enjoy their reve- 
nues in the same manner as if they were cruising 
in the galleys, or serving at Malta. Many of the 
younger monks, regarding this as a favorable op- 
portunity to acquire a knowledge of the art of war, 
entered the Hungarian army, and signalized them- 
selves in various battles. 

Rodolphus, pleased with the military spirit shown 
by the Knights, and grateful for the assistance they 
had rendered, brought to an amicable conclusion, a 
difficulty which had long existed between the Or- 
der and himself. By this adjustment the revenues 
of the convent were increased, and its right to rule 
over the priory of Bohemia firmly established. 

Gomez, dying on the 5th of February, 1601, was 
succeeded by Alof de Vignacourt, a Frenchman of 
an ancient family, and distinguished alike for his 
moral worth and daring courage. One of the first 
acts performed by him, was to check the insolence 
of the Inquisitor Veralli, who, by meddling in the 
affairs of the convent, had rendered himself so 
odious to many of its members, that they assembled 
around his palace, and threatened to throw him into 
the sea, should he give them any further grounds 
of complaint. Though Veralli was strongly sup- 
ported by Pope Clement VIII., De Vignacourt would 
not abandon his purpose, but so effectually thwarted 
the Inquisitor’s measures, that he soon lost his in- 
fluence with the Maltese, and shortly after left the 
island for Rome, carrying his minions with him, 
and leaving the Order for a time in peace. 

The Grand-Master, aware that most of the dis- 
turbances which had occurred in the convent for 
Many years, had their origin in the idleness of the 
Knights, determined to keep them actively em- 
ployed abroad. Getting his galleys in readiness, 


he sent his admiral, with a roving commission, to 
cruise on the coast of Barbary. The Maltese 
commander sailed directly for Mahommeta, a place 
of some importance in the district of Lusa, and 
brought his ships to anchor as near the shore as 
the water would permit. Putting himself at the 
head of all his soldiers, he landed under a heavy 
fire, and proceeded to storm the fortress which 
was strongly garrisoned with Turkish troops and 
many Arabs who had fled there from the town for 
protection. For a long time it was doubtful how 
this fight would terminate ; but the gates being at 
last forced open, the Christians effected an en- 
trance, and the Infidels surrendered. ‘The monks, 
laden with plunder, retired to their galleys, and 
sailed for the coast of Greece, where they landed 
and sacked the towns of Patras and Lepanto. 
The actions of the Knights in these descents, were 
marked with meanness and cruelty. The admiral, 
finding he had no more room on board for prisoners 
or plunder, returned to Malta. On his arrival, he 
was publicly thanked by his sovereign for the in- 
jury he had done the Mahommedans and for the 
honor he had brought on his reign. 

Although eighty-five years had passed away, 
and with them all the mailed monks of St. John, 
who had been driven from Rhodes, still the Knights 
were mindful of their ancestors’ expulsion from the 
island, and asked of the Grand-Master an opportu- 
nity to gratify their revenge. This request was 
doubtless prompted by a Rhodian nobleman, who 
had stated, that although the Order could not hope 
to recover Rhodes, still there were some fortresses 
in the vicinity, which were formerly under their 
standard, and which might be assaulted with every 
chance of success. Late in the spring of 1608, 
six of the largest galleys, well armed, and filled 
with fighting men, left the harbor of Valletta on an 
expedition against the island of Lango. Timely 
information of this movement had been given to 
the Sultan, which enabled him to have the fortifi- 
cations of the place repaired, and throw in them 
a large body of chosen troops for their defence. 
After a pleasant passage of sixteen days, the Mal- 
tese vessels arrived. The monks landed under 
cover of their guns, and made an immediate attack, 
having received, as they approached the castle 
wall, but a momentary check from a company of 
Janizaries, who made a sally upon them. The In- 
fidels fought with their usual courage, engaging 
with the assailants hand to hand; the Christians 
were victorious only when most of their enemies 
had been slain. Dearly was the conquest of Lango 
purchased ; for, it was at the sacrifice of many a 
brave monk's life. One French Knight, who lived 
only long enough to hear his friends were victo- 
rious, declared his willingness to die, now that he 
knew the flag of the Order would once more wave 
over a fortress which had been too long polluted 
by Mahommedan rule. 

In 1610, three Maltese commanders, Fresnet, 
Gaucourt, and Mauros, took their galleys up the 
bay of Lajarzo, on the coast of Natolia, and razed 
the town which was situated at its head, after 
having plundered it of every thing which was 
valuable. Some months afterwards, these same 
monks landed at Corinth, which was doomed to 
share a similar fate. 

Many grievous complaints having been sent to 





the Turkish Divan, by those who had lost their ré- 
latives, or been robbed of their wealth in these va- 
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tious attacks, the Sultan fitted out a fleet of sixty 
vessels, and sent his admiral to make a descent on 
Malta. Mustapha, who commanded the Ottoman 
galleys, on his arrival off the island, wisely kept 
out of gun-shot range from the castle ; landing on 
the Western coast, with five thousand men, he de- 
stroyed the crops, and plundered the villages which 
were deserted by their inhabitants on his approach. 

While the Turkish admiral remained cruising in 
the.Mediterranean, the squadron of the Order was 
unemployed, the Knights not daring to risk an en- 
gagement with a force which was so much larger 
than their own. As the convent increased in age, 
it lost its power. In its first era, the monks 
scorned a life of ease, when enemies were abroad 
with whom they could fight. They looked not 
then to numbers ; it was victory, or death. But 
in the course of ages, the character of the Knights 
had materially changed: they sought not honor, if 
it were accompanied by danger: they were not 
content with the necessaries of life, they wanted 
Juxuries ; and these brought with them their usual 
attendants, corruption, idleness, and sloth. Other 
causes also, which no human foresight or prudence 
could prevent, operated after the Order had at- 
tained to the zenith of its power, to mar its pros- 
perity, and lead to its dissolution. So long as the 
crowned heads of Europe found it necessary for 
the protection of their coasts and commerce, to 
have an advanced guard in the Levant, they ex- 
tended their protection to the convent; and, by 
liberal grants of money, artillery, and troops, ena- 
bled it to maintain its dignity, and prepared it to 
meet any emergency. When, however, the Otto- 
man power was on the wane, and Christian mo- 
narchs found they could cope single-handed with 
the Infidel, they withdrew their succors from an 
institution to which, in the days of its strength 
and glory, their ancestors were greatly indebted 
for the safety and welfare of their kingdoms. 

But to return to the reign of De Vignacourt. 
This worthy Prince, who ruled with a paternal 
care, employed himself in supplying the wants of 
his subjects. One work suggested by him in 1616, 
remains to this day a splendid monument of his 
benevolence, penetration, and goodness. Owing 
to the little rain which had fallen for several years, 
the cisterns in Valletta were empty; and the poor 
inhabitants suffered severely for the want of water. 
which they could procure only from springs at a 
great distance from their dwellings. To remedy 
this evil, De Vignacourt laid the foundation of an 
aqueduct at Citta Vecchia; and building it on solid 
arches, either: above or below ground, according 
to the face of the country, he carried it to his capi- 
tal, over an extent of nearly nine miles, and con- 
nected it by pipes to every house. Were this 
magnificent and praiseworthy work of the Order 
alone to remain, it would amply attest the gran- 
deur of the Institution, and the enlarged and liberal 
mind of its projector. 

The Grand-Master, wishing to give some em- 
ployment to his squadron, willingly acceded to a 
proposition made by the Pope, to unite his forces 
with the Catholic powers in their contemplated at- 
tack on Lusa. This expedition was unsuccessful ; 
the Christians were routed, and the Maltese admi- 
ral returned to Malta, bringing with him the sad 
tidings of his defeat, and of the loss of many dis- 
tinguished commanders. The spirit of the Knights 
not being at all broken by this reverse, they quickly 





refitted their galleys and sailed on another cruise, 
the result of which was far more gratifying to their 
ambition, and honorable to their arms. St. Pierre, 
who commanded this expedition, signalized himself 
by storming and taking the castle of ‘Torneza, and 
by retiring in safety to his ships with his plunder 
and slaves, in the face of a ‘Turkish army which 
was approaching for the relief of its garrison. 

As De Vignacourt was advancing in years, and 
his reign drawing to a close, some difficulties arose 
in the Order, which seriously troubled him, and 
disturbed the peace of the convent. The Knights, 
who, at this period, composed the German lan- 
guage, were of high birth, well educated, austere 
in their habits, and strict observers of the laws and 
customs which had been in force among their an- 
cestors for several.centuries. The monks of other 
countries were far more Jax in their discipline; 
they willingly admitted the natural sons of distin- 
guished men to join their Janguages, though it was 
in direct violation of their statutes. To this inno- 
vation, however politic, the Germans would never 
consent; and an attempt to introduce in their body 
Charles de Brie, a natural son of the Duke of Lor- 
raine, gave rise to a general revolt, which was not 
suppressed, till the rule they had contended for was 
adopted ; that no person should be admitted among 
them, who could not prove he was of noble pa- 
rentage, and born in lawful wedlock. 

It was a singular and melancholy coincidence, 
that the death of De Vignacourt should have been 
caused by exposure to the summer heats while 
hunting, the same fate having befallen his illus- 
trious predecessor, La Vallette, some fifty years 
before. 

Louis Mendez de Vasconcellos succeeded De 
Vignacourt; but being upwards of eighty at the 
time of his election, and dying on the 7th of March, 
1623, when he had scarcely reigned six months, he 
had no opportunity to distinguish himself, and has 
left nothing behind him but his name. 

Anthony de Paulle, the next Grand-Master, had 
hardly been invested with the chief dignity, ere he 
was called upon to sit in judgment on Juan de 
Fonseca, a novice of the language of Portugal, 
who was accused of robbery and murder ; and also 
on the Prior of Capua, for embezzling the public 
funds. Both of the accused were found guilty of 
the crimes charged against them. Fonseca suf- 
fered ignominiously by the hands of the execu- 
tioner, on the square in front of the palace; and 
Faulcon was stripped of his habit, and condemned 
to confinement during his natural life. This sen- 
tence was rigidly enforced. 

Though De Paulle was far advanced in years, 
still the Knights who had opposed his election, 
would not permit him to remain in peace. They 
charged him with corruption and lewdness, and he 
was obliged to send Hilliar de Polastron, a man of 
singular piety, as his ambassador to Rome, to prove 
that their accusations were false, and to request 
that the authors of them might be punished as the 
magnitude of their crime deserved. 

Pope Urban VIII., was not at all displeased with 
this appeal, as it enabled him to interfere in the 
affairs of the convent. He sustained De Paulle, 
and improved the opportunity to seize on various 
offices held by those against whom the complaint 
had been made, and fill them with his relatives and 
friends, to the exclusion of others who were justly 
entitled to them. ‘The Italians, who suffered most 
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by this interference, became so enraged at the con- 
duct of the Roman pontiff, that they refused to 
serve in the galleys, and divesting themselves of 
their robes and crosses, disclaimed all connection 
with the Order, and returned to their homes and 
their kindred. The Pope took no other notice of 
the withdrawal of these monks, than, in an official 
edict, to denounce them as rebellious subjects. He 
filled their places with Roman nobles who, on re- 
ceiving their appointments, pledged themselves to 
remain subject to his authority, and to advocate 
his views. These Knights, on their arrival at 
Malta, presented the papal brief for their admission 
as members of the Italian language. De Paulle 
was disposed to acknowledge its validity, but the 
Maltese council so strongly opposed his views, that 
he was compelled to appeal again to the Pope, and 
beg him not to force on the convent, such a number 
of strangers, all of whom were poor, and who 
could not derive a support from the small revenues 
attached to the different posts, he had designed 
them to occupy. 

When the Grand-Master perceived that the Ro- 
man pontiff would neither give heed to his wishes, 
nor even deign to give his envoy an answer, he en- 
treated the Christian powers to advocate his cause, 
and prevent any further encroachments on the 
rights and immunities of an institution over which, 
by divine favor, he had been called to preside. 
Receiving only cold refusals from every court to 
which he appealed, De Paulle and his council were 
not only obliged to submit in silence, but suffered 
other infringements by their papal chief, which, 
having no support from abroad, they had not the 
power to prevent. Urban VIII., not feeling more 
friendly to the Knights from the opposition they had 
given to his decrees, did all in his power to trou- 
ble and annoy them. In effecting this object, all 
historians are agreed, that he succeeded to his 
utmost wish. The act of his, which of all others 
proved most obnoxious, was that by which he or- 
dained that whenever a council was convened, the 
Grand Inquisition, as his representative, should be 
called to preside. Contravening, as this did, a 
custom which had existed for nearly seven hundred 
years, destroying a privilege which had been en- 
joyed by all the princes who, during this long pe- 
riod had reigned over the Order of St. John of 
Jerusalem, it was most grievously felt, and left the 
members nothing to hope from the friendship, or 
favor of the Roman Bishop, so long as he lived and 
presided as the spiritual head of their convent. 
De Paulle, who had passed the usual age allotted 
to man, made-no resistance to this attack on his 
prerogative ; saying, that it was but of little moment 
to him, whether he presided at the debates of the 
council, or was present only as a listener; and, 
that all he desired, was permission to die in peace. 
Far different, however, was it with the younger 
monks; they, animated with a becoming spirit, 
firmly refused to be governed by a stranger, whom 
they considered an enemy to their institution, and 
a spy on their actions. Owing to the powerful 
opposition with which this act of the Bishop was 
met in the convent, many months elapsed before a 
council was called; and it was only then convened, 
when those who had rendered themselves particu- 
larly obnoxious to the Pope, had been sent to cruise 
against some Barbary Corsairs, which had appeared 


in the Grecian Archipelago, and captured many 
Christian ships. 


The squadron of the Order, during the first 
twelve years of De Paulle’s reign, was singularly 
unfortunate. In an attack on Santa Maura, it met 
with a sad reverse. In various single conflicts 
also, which were fought with desperation, the Mal- 
tese were vanquished, and the survivors carried 
into a long, and grievous captivity. 

As most of the Maltese historians have fallen 
into a popular error in stating, that no persons who 
were natives of the island had ever become cele- 
brated in their professions, we shall make mention 
of a few who flourished about the period of which 
we are now writing, and were singularly distin- 
guished for their piety, wisdom, and charity. Even 
were the statements true, every allowance should 
be made for the Maltese, who being universally 
poor, with no fustering hand extended to them, no 
public nor private schools, nor printing-presses by 
which they could obtain general information,—had 
no means of making themselves known, but by the 
force of their natural genius. They were, more- 
over, obliged to serve for years in menial offices, to 
procure a little money to enable them to visit Rome, 
and enter themselves as theological students in the 
papal college, which, in those days, was the only 
road to preferment. ‘The islanders have no reason 
to be ashamed of the literary reputation of their 
ancestors, but rather cause to rejoice that so many 
among them obtained a well-merited celebrity in 
the learned world, and rose to the highest digni- 
ties in the church, struggling, as they were obliged 
to do, from their birth, against such powerful ob- 
stacles, as we have named,—obstacles, which could 
have been overcome only by the strongest minds, 
united with the most intense application. 

The first exception we shall name to the asser- 
tion of the historians, pursuing a chronological 
order, was Padre Raffaello, who, for his singular 
learning and piety, was elected twenty-four times 
in succession, a public expounder of the Catholic 
Religion ; and, after having faithfully performed this 
duty, was made a spiritual overseer of all the 
churches in Sicily. In such high estimation was 
this reverend father held by the Grand-Master, De 
Verdalle, that he recalled him from his labors 
abroad, to superintend the building of a convent in 
his native isle. Having devoted himself to this 
work for four years, he left again for Sicily, where 
he was universally respected by the people, and 
where he remained till his death, in 1628. 

As we have mentioned in its proper place, when 
the Order was expelled from Rhodes, many of its 
inhabitants who feared to remain under the Tur- 
kish rule, voluntarily abandoned their homes, and 
their fortunes, and followed the Knights in their 
exile. 

Several of these Greek families afterwards be- 
came residents at Malta, and, for the attachment 
which they showed to the convent, in its last strug- 
gle with Solyman, were taken under its protection, 
allowed to worship in their own churches, and ex- 
empted from every tax. Among the descendants 
of these people, born on the island, and who there- 
fore as Maltese, come within the scope of our re- 
marks, was the Commendatore Giovanni Mariti, a 
man who not only signalized himself in arms against 
the Arabs, but was also extensively known for his 
literary works. One of these, in the Latin language, 
in geography, and astronomy, placed him in an en- 
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viable rank with the most learned men of his age. 
At the time of his decease, he presided over the 
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German language, and was, in council, allowed to 
take his seat on the same bench with the Grand 
Prior of the principal church, and other great dig- 
nitaries of the Order. 

Contemporary with Mariti, and bound ‘to him in 
the closest ties of friendship, was Thomas Gar- 
gallo, the Bishop of Malta, a man distinguished for 
his learning, piety and general benevolence. Among 
the various laws enacted by this prelate, and still 
in force among the Maltese, are those which refer 
to the celebration of the festa of St. Gregorio, and 
to certain forms of worship to be observed in 
Catholic churches, on holy days. 

When the Knights took possession of Malta, 
they found the islanders professing the Catholic 
religion, though. governed by Arab customs, the 
most of which had doubtless descended to them 
from their ancient masters, or been introduced from 
Barbary, in their intercourse with its inhabitants. 
The monks of St. John being so constantly en- 
gaged at this early period, in the erection of pala- 
ces suitable for their residence, and in building for- 
tifications for their defence, could give but little 
attention to the wants of their subjects, or to the 
usages by which they were governed. To Gar- 
gallo, the honor is due of having first given to 
these matters, the consideration which they de- 
served ; and such was his unlimited popularity, that 
he had only to designate the customs he wished to 
have abolished, or modified; to secure from his 
compatriots an immediate compliance with his 
wishes. 

Although Gargallo was wealthy from his own 
paternal estate, and in the receipt of a large an- 
nual income from his office, still he gave so freely 
for the endowment of churches, seminaries, and 
vurious charities, that at the time of his death, in 
1614, his whole property was declared to consist of 
two chairs, a wooden table, and the pine board on 
which he slept.* 

From the well known fact, that Malta is, for its 
extent, the most populous place in the world, there 
being upwards of eleven hundred souls to every 
square mile, it cannot be denied that the Maltese 
have justly aequired a reputation for being a most 

olific race. A census having been taken in 1633 
y the Grand Master’s order, we find the popula- 
tion of Malta, and Gozo, to have been nearly fifty- 
two thousand, giving the enormous natural increase 
on these barren rocks, in the short space of seven- 
ty-five years, of thirty-six thousand persons. In 


*Did our limits permit, it was our wish to have said 
more of this worthy man, and also to have made particular 
mention of some fifteen or twenty other Maltese, who lived 
from. 1580, to 1640, all of whom acquired a reputation, 
which should entitle them to a place on the page of their 
Island’s history. For the facts above narrated, we are in- 
dehbted to the “ Biblioteca Maltese,” a work of some merit, 
and to which we would refer all those who are desirous of 
becoming better a ainted with the character and talents 
of Maltese writers. We are aware of our injustice in thus 
passing over the names of Platamone, Vella, Abela, Bosio, 
Mamo, Sayd, Surdo, Pace, Cagliares, Magri, Ciambeny, 
Schembri, Azzopardi, Guavera, and Respoli, as they were 
men, whom, in the age at which they lived, any crowned 
head might have been proud to have recognized as his sub- 
jects. To say that the Maltese are descended from a peo- 
ple who have no elaims to a literary character, is to betray 
an inexcusable ignorance of the various works of these 


distinguished men. 





this number, neither the Knights, Ecclesiastics, or 
those who were attached to the Inquisition, were 
included. 

In ancient times, whenever the Turks, Alge- 
rines, or Arabs, were in want of rowers for their 
galleys, slaves for their harems, or prisoners for 
ransom, these islands were always invaded; and, 
notwithstanding these continual drains on their 
population, a sufficient number of degraded beings 
was ever found to satisfy the wants of the Infidels, 
and encourage them in making their unlawful de- 
scents on these defenceless people.* 

The last few months of De Paulle’s rule, were 
rendered memorable by the signal successes of his 
admiral, De Valdi, who, falling in with four Moor- 
ish vessels off the coast of Lepanto, gave them 
battle, and, after a stout resistance, succeeded in 
making them all, his prizes. These vessels with 
their crews, cargoes, and six hundred negro pas- 
sengers, who were on their way to Constantinople, 
were safely brought to Malta. 


The Venetians feeling themselves insulted by 
the conduct of De Valdi, in thus attacking, in their 
waters, the vessels of a nation with whom they 
were at peace, strongly remonstrated against his 
proceedings, as did the Republic of Lucca, for the 
same reason; and threatened to confiscate the pro- 
perty of the Order in their respective countries, 
were not this cause of their complaint, satisfacto- 
rily arranged. De Paulle offered, through his en- 
voy at these courts, to release the subjects of the 
Sultan, and restore their property ; but added, that 
nothing should tempt him to liberate his Barbary 
prisoners, who, being a profligate race, and enemies 
of the Christian world, were entitled to no com- 
miseration ; and should therefore be sold as slaves. 
There being no prospect of amicably adjusting this 
affair, the Pope was called upon to interfere, and 
but for his mediation, these powers would have 
been involved in war. 

On the 16th of July, 1636, De Paulle died of a 
fever, after a lingering illness of three months, in 
the eighty-fifth year of his age, and sixteenth of 
his reign. 


* As soon as the Maltese came under the rule of the Or- 
der, and had their homes protected, their increase was so 
extraordinary, as would not now be credited, unless they 
were as fruitful at this day as they were two centuries ago. 
According to authentic documents now existing, we find 
the population of Malta, and Gozo, in 1530, amounted to 
17,000. In 1632, to 51,750. In 1791, to 90,000. In 1798, 
to 114,000. In 1803, to 94,000. In 1813, to 102,000. In 
1828, to 119,000; and in 1838, when the last census was 
taken, to 120,989. The great diminution in the number of 
inhabitants, between the years 1798, and 1803, was caused 
by the revolution ; and the small increase which is visible 
between the two last censuses, is owing to the Cholera, 
which broke out in 1837, and swept off several thousand 
persons. It is supposed that thirty thousand died, during 
the revolution of 1798, the plague of 1813, and Cholera, of 
1837. Had it not have been for these visitations (horrible 
a3 they were,) how general might now have been the excla- 
mation among the poor, “ Perish the day in which I was 
born.” 


Malta, February 20, 1842. 


